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Thirty-sixth Annual Report 


OF THE 
Penn) Mutua Lire 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Net assets, January Ist, 1883 
RECEIPTS. 

For Premiums..... woe -O) 007 ROE OR 
For Interest, Kents, &c. 155,003 


DISBURSEMEN rs. 
Claims by death : ’ 
Mi tured endowments 

»-[nsurance , 
Suapgndened policies 
Surplus to members,..... 





Total paid policyholders ; 
2axee and legal expe ses i $4,057 48 

Salaries, Medical Fees, and 

"Office expenses aoeesenes S2,LS0 
Commis’ns to Auts, Rents, ete. 1 tis 
Agency and other expenses. . aM, i 
Adv’tUng, printing. supplies... L.>,t407 44 
Fire Ins., office furniture, etic. bv 


Net Assets, January Ist, 184. $8 406, 570 48 
ASSETS, 

and water 
and othe re 
< 


City Loans, R. R. 
bonds, bank, 
stoc ks : 

Mortgages and ground rents, 
first liens.... .- 1,986,995 

Premium notes, secured by 
policies, et« abawins Pe 

Loans on collaterals, etc. 661,306 56 

Home office and real estate 
bought to secure loans 831,207 OF 

Cash in Trust Companies and 
OM RORG......05-0 eoee «149,443 64 

Net Ledger Assets, as above.... S,406.370 48 

Net deferred and unreported 
premiums.... 142,528 80 

Interest due and accrued, 16,570 WS 

Market value of stocks, te ls, 
&c., over cost. 


Gross Assets, January Ist. 
LIABILITIES. 
Death claims reported, but 
| ff aaa ‘ ‘ $130,524 ¢ 
Reserve at 4 per cent. tore 
insure risks eeee —e 7,423,606 00 
Surplus on life rate endow 
ments and Ganagestes poul- 
cies, etc..... 159,066 46 
Surpius 4 per ce nt. basis... 1,307,702 05 9,011,898 58 
Surplus at 44 per cent. Penn’'a 
standard, estimated $1,786 S08 
Number of Polictes in force rer ‘ 16.485 
Amount insured thereby. - 41,° 
SAMU > % 
EDWARD M. NEEDLFS, d Vice-Preside 
HORATIO. 8S. STEPHENS, 5 * /©@-F residents. 
HE NRY Cc. BROW N, Sec. J.J. BARKER, Actuary 


The Manhattan Life Is. Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 
Nos. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 


° 1,¢ 
> HUEY, President. 


ORGANIZED IN 1850 
President, HENRY STOKES, 
First Vice-Pres., J. L. HALSEY. 
Second Vice-Pres., H. B. STOKES 
Secretary, H. Y. WEMPLE. 
Actuary, 3. N. STEBBINS. 


From the Home Jo 


urnal. 
The thirty-fourth annual report of this old-establishe 
company gives evidence of the sound fing ane! 


tion and increasing prosperity of this. instit 
income for the year 1883 was $2,\'8 29: its 
ments, $1,475,178.3l—leaving a bal: ance of nearly « 
millions of gross assets. Deducting for claims not yet 
due, reported claims, unpaid dividends, the reserve on 
existing policies, etc., there remains a surplus of nea 
two and a quarter milli ms. The inerease in its 
assets Over last year is $250,000. 


JHOTOGR. APHS OF THE VOCAI 


America, are p 


leven 


GANS, for the first time in 
lished in THE VOICE. These photographs show 
position of the vocal cords, tongue, soft-palate, and 


other organs. in singing various notes, with pure tone 
nasal tone, falsetto, etc. They present the acTVAL Li 
ING VOCAL ACT to our view, and are of xz 


value to every professional anid amateur user of ¥ 


reat practical 


singer, speaker, reader, actor, teacher, physician, law 
yer, preacher. With the photographs is becuna series 
of articles treating of the whole range << iltur 
in SONG and SPEECH. Begin with the January nun 
ber. Address * ‘THE VOICE, Box 


One dollar a year. 
132, Albany, N. Y. 
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Precedents of Equity Pleadings 


bY I ANK LIN FISK! \ 
= > f » J» . 
Large I: / S 
In this work the Precedents are drawn in « mity to tl ! 
The tendeney of recent legislation is t »estal shasvst w) " ’ 
mon law and the intelligitulity of Equity Pleading, wt tt 
and the prolixity of the other, The material facts and stn \ 
ing, according to this svstem, are stated with brevity 
Phe old books of Precedents ptainirg idle repet : . , 
use at the present day, and it is contident!y expr atthe ‘ “ .w ‘ 
quirement of lawyers engaged in Equity Pract 
CONTENTS O 
Pant ADINGS 
Chapter I. The Various Parts of a | Il. Hus and W M VW It. A 
ministration of Estate I\ \ unt y..4 \ ( mar \ } Vill. N 
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SUBSCRITPION. 


postpaid toa any 


TERMS OF 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, 
part of the United States or Canada; 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 
The date when the 
dress-Label of each paper, 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. 


to foreign coun- 


subscription expires is on the Ad- 
the change of which to a sub 
No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip 
tion, unless previously renewed, 

Remittances at the risk of the 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the NaTIon. 

When a change of adiress is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 


subscriber, unless made 


New York. 


Seale of 
Agate 
lines, 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


| No deviation, | 


On any page not specified, 15 cents per line Mi 
each insertion ; with choice of page, 
A column (140 lines), $20 each insertwn ; 
choice of page, $27. - 
A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with — 
chotce of position, $80. . 
Double rates for top of column or other pre- 
ferred position, when specified ; where positions _ 
are not specified, advertisements are classified as — 
far as possible and arranged in order of size, —— 15 
the largest at the top. s 
Double rates for cuts, fancy or other letters not|- ~ 
comprised tn THE NATION fonts, and all other special 
typography. (Subject to approval.) Cuts are inserted 
only on inside pages of cover or fly-leoves not on out- 
side of cover, nor on pages numbered for binding. 
Marriage and Death Notices, 
DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $500, 
10 per cent.; $750, 15 per cent.; $1,000, 20 per cent.; 
$1,250, 25 per cent. made December 31. On 
a yearly account amounting to 52 pages the discount ts 


20 cents. . 
with 


50 cents each. 


Credits are 


one-third, 

Advertisementa must be acceptable tn every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P.M. 

THE NATION ts sent free to those who advertise tn tt, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week ts 8,000 
ocoptes. The Subscription List ts always open to tnapec- 
tion, 








‘Demet 


VES Fitted with Lever Glasses. Field, 
_ Maurine, and Opera Glasses, Telescopes Micro- 
scopes, Acoustic Cane for De afness, Ear Cornets, etc. 
H. WALDSTEIN, upton, 41 Union S¢ uare, New York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Established 1840, 


M". SSRS. COTTIER & CO., Domestic 
Artistic Furniture-makers. 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 











Decoration. 
ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., High-class 


Interior Decoration, 144 Fifth Avenue, New 


nV 


¥ ork, Artists in Stained Glass. 


l 


etc. 





OOD M. 4NTELS AND MIRRORS, 
Open Fire-Piaces for Wood or Coal, ag , ete., 
T. B. STEWART & Co., 76 W. Twenty- third St., N. Y. 
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V. J. McPHERSON, Painter, Decorator, 
» Designer, and Statned-Glass Manufacturer, 
440 Tremont Street, Boston. 


For Sale. 


T MESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, Im- 


ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Professional. 
HARLES W. HASSLER, Attorne 


Counsel in Railway Litigations, 120 Broadway, 


a and 
RF. 

( VARK CHURCHILL, Attorney-General, 
Prescott, Arizona Territory. 


Arizona Law Office, 
b OSEPH F. RANDOLPH. New Jersey 


Law Offices, Jersey City, N.J.,& 120 Broadway, N.Y. 


Mx SRS. COTTIER & CO., Designers in 
4 Interior Decoration and all Art-work, i44 Fifth 
ve., N. . 
W. J. McPHERSON, Interior Art Designer, 


440 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Schools. 


Alphahetized, first, by States; 
CONNECTICUT, Lyme 
ILACK HALL 
Preparatory Schoo! for a few boys. Thorough 
instruc tion and careful training. Best of references 
given. CHARLKs G,. BARTLETT, inmates 
ISS ISABELLA 


y ] Young Ladies. Recommended by Pres. 
as preparatory to Smith College. 
INDIANA, Terre Haute. 
ler POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
M ASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
JOSTON UNIVERSITY Law 


A School of Engineering. 
EpMUND H. BENNetTrT, LL.D. 


second, by Towns, 


‘ONNECTICUT, Stamford 
WHITE'S School for 


Seelye 


CHARLES O. THOMPSON, President. 


School, 
Address the Dean. 


No. 68 Chestnut Street. 
Tutor for Har- 


Send for circular. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 
( = LES W. STONE, 


vard. Home pupils received. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 
NSTIT UTE of TECHNOLOGY. Courses 


in Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Engineering, Che- 
mistry, Architec ture etc, WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 
FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 
] ISS PUTNAM opened the eighteenth 
P year of her English and Classical Family and 
Day School for Young Ladies, Thursday, September 27 
1883, at No. 68 Marlborough Street. 
Terms for boarding pupils, $500 per annum. Special 


attention given to little girls. Circulars sent on appli- 
cation to Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
WEPARATION FOR HARVARD, OX- 
ford and Cambridge (Eng.), and for Wellesley 
Lady Margaret Hall, —. Girton Colleges for Waaak 
by Ek. R. Humphreys, LL. 
Vacancy for one “pupil in pe e of one who has just left 
to enter OXFORD. 
Attention is invited to these facts: 
1. Dr. Humphreys has successfuily prepared for HAR 
VAKD, in 16 years, 151 candidates. 
2. In each of the present four Classes there 
be we in good standing prepared by him. 
. Five of his former pupils w ill graduate next June, 
all’ creditably, one in High Honors, 
4. During the same period he has prepared for various 
Examinations at Oxford and Cambridge, 17 students. 
- And for other American and English Colleges, 25 in 
all. 
For Circular, address 
E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D., 
129 West Chester Park, Boston. 


are mem- 


January 26, 1884, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Braintree. 


WE THAYER ACADEMY. — College 
preperstery and general course in English Stud 
jes and Modern Languages. J. B. SEWALL, Head Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth, 
| R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL for 
- Boys.—Next (seventeenth) school year begins 
September 19. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 


J] DAMS ACADEM Y.—Second term begins 
i January 10, 1884. A few vacant rooms. > Ad- 
dress Dr. WILLIAM EVERETT, Master. — 


MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE —A Prepara- 

tory School for Boys. Terms, $450. Catalogues 
GEORGE F. MILLs, Principal. 


G 


on application. 


[71 


Women. 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. ' 
OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 
Boarding and Day School for Girls and Young 
Address the Principal, 
{ELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore Coil., Boston Univ., and 
Newnham Coll, Cambridge, England 


| 


! 


Me 


| 


SCHOOL.—A Jamily and | 








MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake. , ’ 
} ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 
d A thorough Classical and Scientific School. 
Graduates admitted to University upon diploma. Loca- 
tion, 26 miles from Detroit; pleasant and healthful. 
For catalogue address Lieut. H. A. SCHROEDER, Fourth 
Artillery, U. S. Army, Adjutant. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. rope 
ISSA C. MORGAN'S HOME SCHOOL 
‘OR YOUNG LADIES AND GIRLS. Second haif 
of School year begins February 4. 
_f irculars furnished on application. 
New Brunswick, 15 Livingston Ave. 
AN. ABLE? s English and 
French Boarding and Day School for Young La 
dies. One hour from New York, and an hour and a half 
from Philadelphia, ou the Pennsylvania Kailroad. 
The school will open September 12. 


NEW JERSEY, 


‘HE MISSES 


New York, Nanuet, Rockland Co. - 
( VOUNTRY “HO. WE.— A small family, 
y without children, offer a good home and best of 


children, or invalids. Tuition for 
Highest references. Address 
Box 32, Nanuet, N. Y. 


TRAINED at 


Rare induce 


care for two or three 


children if desired. 
i "INDERGARTNERS 
\ State Normal School, Oswego, N. Y. 


ments offered. Send for circular, 
NEW YORK, Salem 


NEW York, Oswexo. 


‘7. PAUL'S HALL.—A happy Home 
_ School for 14 boys under 14. Four inatruc tors. 
NEW York, Suspension Bridge. 


[Due Gainerntten, 


WILFRED H. MUNRO, A.M., 
NEw YorK, Utica. t 
\/* S. PIATT’S SCHOOL for Young 
4 Ladies. The next school year begins Weduesday, 
Sept. 19, 1885. Applications should be mace early. 


COLLEGL.—Prepares for 
ete. Terms, $3.0 per annum. 
President. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Phil: ide Iphia, 1 a Pine Street. 


ISS ANABLE’S English and French 


Boarding and Day School - Young Ladies. 


tne thirty-fifth year begins Sept. 19, 1883. 
A RS. WALTER D. COMEG YS and Miss 

Bell's French and Fnglish Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies will reopen, Sept. 21. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, Sorel. 
INCOLN COLLEGE, Sorel, Lower Can- 
~ ada.—Preparation for business and the Universi- 
ties. All the regular masters Oxford and Cambridge 
men, or from the University of France. 
Great facilities for learning thoroughly French, Ger- 
nan, C lassics, Mathematics, Fnglish, and Science. 
1 hirty five acres of pl laygrounds; good boating on the 
Lawrence and Kichelleu Kivers. Boys received from 
nine to sixteen; may stay till nineteea. Terms, $320 to 
$100 per annum. Circulars on application to the Prin- 
cipal, HENRY JULIAN LYALL, 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue 


Chestnut Hill 





“GERMANY, Hannover, 52 Grosse Barlinge. 
Ar: HILKEN’S Boarding-School 


Young Ladies. Address H. G. HILKEN, Box 723, 
Baltimore. 


Md. 
IROCK WAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Times Building, Chicago, will supp ly superinten 
dents, grade teachers, _ ciatists with positions in Cen- 
tral, Western, and Southern States fur ensuing year. 


[8z HARVARD UNIVERSITY CAT- 
logue for 1885-84 is for sale by Charles W. Sever, 
( ‘ambridz se; Cupples, Upham & Co., 283 Vashington St., 





Boston; and F. W. Christern, 57 West 23d St, New 
York. 

Price, 50 cents. 

JOARD ABROAD.—Ffor full particulars 


as to residence, gentlemen, iadies, or children, 
in German families in Berlin, Dresden, Hanover, ad 
dress L. MITCHELL, ?2 Beck Hall, Cambrid ge. 


WMIVATE INSTRUCTION IN DRAW. 
ing and Painting Keferences, Wm. M. Chase, 
Douglas Volk, Susan N. arter, 


Wants. 


HT] 7ANTED.—Position as governess 
family (country preferred). Seve ral 

e ecthe rience in England. Fre ae hae quire “d in Paris. 

cellent references. Address E., Box 2333, New York. 





Office of the Nation, 


in a 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 
Breakjast Cocoa. 


Warranted ABSOLUTELY PURE CocoA, 
from which the excess of Oil has been 
removed. It has three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with Starch, 
Arrowroot, or Sugar, and is therefore 
far more economical. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
valids as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., 


Dorchester, Mass. 
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Twenty-fourth Annual Statement STATEMENT 


OF THI 


WASHI NGTON THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
r J Ps 


F. 8. WINSTON, President 


“~ ”~ a | . - >. 
For the year ending December Stst, I8S83 
4 4 
LIFE INS. CO. 


See, ASSETS SOL, 148,248.25, 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 


Annuitv Account. 














Net assets, December 31, 1882 ‘ $6,005, LSU 87 N \ 
Receipts during the ye 'r for Annuities in force, Jan. 18st F $ \ ‘ 
premiums $1,347,205 2a Premium Ss 4 
For interest, rents, &c... es 1,794 pamaiesS : ; : 
7 “0 t 
7, SUO,1L4a8 2 > < 
Disbursements : 
Claims by death $331,677 70 
Matured and discounted Tnsturamece Xn crtarait. 
endowments... 135,841 40 
Surrendered policies, cash 
dividends and return N \ 
premiums. oe . 802, Pol s e,la t 2.1 ; $§ ; 
Annuities ; eee 2, Risks As ed 1 
Total paid policy-holders $973,053 87 a . : 
po, Pere + 11.908 80 1 ; 3 4 
Commutei ¢ ‘ommissions... 5 80 
Profit and loss 27, 20 
Dividends to Stockholders 8.656 25 Dr. Revenue Acecoun ‘ 
Expenses, Rent, Commis 
sion, Salaries Postage, ; 
Advertising, Medical Ex- To Balance from last account $ By t ‘ 
aminations, &c... 256,020 14 * Premiums received ‘ 4 \ 
= 1,802 264 1 Interest and Rents 4 44 
Net Assets Dec. 31, 1883 ; .-. $6,587,870 OS \ 
/ . 
ASSETS. 7 
U.S. and N. Y. city stocks... $709,703 42 ” 
Bonds and mortgages, being 
first liens on Keal Estate.... 5,185,115 67 a < 
Real estate 440,006 64 
Cush on hand in banks aud Pa 
Trust Co oie ; 142,046 31 
Loans on collaterals... ; 78,738 16 if 
Agents’ balances...... son 28,278 88 oor 
a 8,874) s 
Add excess of market value 
of stocks over cost . 156,54 s 
Market value real estate in . , 
excess of cost as per De ‘ 
partment valuation... . 22,002 S81 
Interest, accrued,and due > $ 
and unpaic... ° 49,507 97 
Deferred and unps lid. p remi 
ums less 20 per cent.... ‘ 190,049 O1 Dr Ralanece Shee Cr 
GROSS ASSETS . 
December Si, 1868 .......cssccscc ce. LST,Q00G,885 45 T Fei . > r 
LIABILITIES. ** Pre i ‘ 
Reserve by, N. Y, Standard Agents’ B s 
Company’s valuation ... 86,015 * ur ( ’ 
Unsettled claims Fi 4 4 
Prem'iums paid in adv ance 
Unpaid dividends to stock 
holders Cie 885 oO 
Unpaid expe nses . 2,041 68 
Surplus as regards policy 
holders... ‘exon sné 913,544 78 
- af OO SSO 4 
Policies issued in 1883 2.044 _ 
Amount of insurance in 1883. $6,380,470 s < 
Total number of policies in 
force. . 14,425 
Total amount insured, with ‘~ , is . 
BEB oo cvcécccccscscesvcecs OlQ04,723 . yew } 
z 
W. HAXTUN, Vice-Pres. and Sec'y ates 2 < ek ; , < : 
CYRUS MUNN, Ass’t Secretary. YP \ s { s versary 


E. 8S. FRENCH, Sup’t of Agencies. 
C. PIERSON, Actuary. 
B. W. McCREADY, M.D., Medical Examiner. . < 
FOSTER & THOMSON, Attorneys : ; 


) er " ms BOARD OF TRUSTEES, 
Questions of Vital Interest to Insurers ; - 
Do the polic ‘ies of any other Company, ina plain stat ’ >» 
ment or by implication, provide for the appiicat x 
dividends to prevent pr licies fre slapsing tf 3 mi s I 
are not paid when due ? THEY DO NOI A. 5 nN 
Do the laws of any State, or the policies of any othe s ' ‘ 
Company, provide for the application of dividends ¢ I x X4 ~ 
prevent policies from lapsing if premiums are not pa S 
when due ? THEY DO NOT ! \I 
Do the policies of any other Compann, t) iws pes é ; 2 


any State, COMPEL a Company to re 


overdue yet icy, withoutay ii toad es bee oe SPRING S¢ IENCE. lla hye iat h Dros oO Howland, 
as long as any ¢ r 





ividend remains to its credit 
“1 rl AND DEALFI 
Do the policies of any other C s of \ 9° i =. . ‘. D, a a3 , . ‘ 
auy State, compel a Company to} oe Wood's I anist and I st I e. 35 Akiisiao Ft. f Th: R 1 ALS 
the policy after payment of one yea hou \ a ect Lesaons in Rotans } 3 } nil ’ Ron oot og) ‘ lic 
tn second year’ 8 premium be ove tt : ahaa on ie ari _ A ‘ , And Archifects’ and Engineers Supplies of 
tme of death, although there ay iting KA \& Stecle’s Fourteen. Weeks’ ( £ every description, 
to the credit of the p Micy l any 4 Pr 84 WASHINGTON STREET. BOST 
Y _ } ear " . i ‘A» via a OSTO 
No intelligent man will question this fact: The nor a ace Fihen ted Plant ie iy t, , GP Catalogues free on application 
forfeitable divide nd protection in the } s issued by n Kinc’s CI i Tatler >. 
mT . ) rm r } ‘ iy 
THE W ASHINGTON ‘ paras price, & ( ONSU MI 
Por ao ~ Sadie 
is not furnished in the poli @ mny of) par " ati ~ - - 
nor Pur oh 





“ he laws of any State the 


bs ice , " ositive remedy for the above disease Ae 


THE W ASHINGTON Inss wan "| Baméine, Bare been cared, Insect. 9p erat rah 
t 





s of cases of the worst kind, and of long 
f ¥ 
sith in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES 


} Ss. BARNES O.. Publishers KEF, together with a VALUABLE TREATISE on this 
gir we She most insurance for the ey. a its policies A BARNE: X& ( } ublishet dignese, $9 one cuifenen.. Give Runsonsend #. 0. aaacenn 
are the cheapest and the best. New York and Chi ago. DK. T. A. SLOCUM, 18] Pear! Street, New York. 
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/:nglish Looks. 


Duty Paip AT 33 CTS. TO THE SHIL- 
LING, 

Duty being now collected on all Foreign books coming 

by mail, causing delay and annoyance, we beg to offer 

our serv sto book buyers for the importation of For 


is France and Ger 
best facilities 
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Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World. 
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‘The hook is a defence of doctrines of the Faith from 
a standpoint so new that it will make a new departure 
art -epgecateonagll New York Herald 

*Toe much cannot be said tn praise of it, 
Ww Ms » fail to read it will suffer a serious loss, 
a deep interest on every page.” be Churchman. 
For sale by all booksellers, or 


JAMES POTT, Publisher, 
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SCRIBNER & IWELFORD'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


CAVENDISH” ON WHIST. 
The Laws and Principles of 


Whist. The Ste andard Work on Whist. By 
“Cavendish.” Greatiy enlarged and revised 
throughout. 14th edition, with new Dia 
grams, etc. 16wo, cloth, extra gilt, $2.00, 


Chronicles of Newgate. 
By Majo 
of Prisons. 
price $15.00, 

“The purvose which Major Arthur Griffitts has 
had in view was not to draw any conclusions from 
his mass of materials, but rather to coilect and de- 
scribe the incidents of a venerabte pile, such as 

Newgate is, which bas occupied *the same site for 

almost 1,000 years, and which can boust of a con- 

secutive history from the days of John.’ Those in- 
cidents include every note in the broad gamut of 
human suffering, and the feelings of the reader are 
appealed to, in turn, by the disproportionate pun- 
ishment of the guilty and by the unmerited mis- 
fortune of the innocent. The reader will find in 
these volumes not only much to make him ponder 
on the immense improvement that has been ef- 
fected within the last seventy years in laws which 
had till then preserved the rigor of former ages, 
but also much to interest him by the narrative of 
some ot the misdeeds of the more notorious miuale- 
factors connected either directly or indirectly with 
Newgate Prison. Five years cannot be said to have 
been misspent, when the result isa work like this 
of Major Griffiths, which will amuse. and may, per- 
haps, instruct that Jarge body of readers who 
carry on their titerary explorations by the easy 
yond agreeable routes of historical romance and an- 
ectotal memoir. What is daily meat to readers of 
this elass becomes an agreeable repast to those 
who prefer or affect more serious reading.”’— Times, 
December 8. 


Florace Walpole 


World. Select 


r Arthur Griffiths, H. M.’s Inspector 
2 vols., 8vo, Illustrated. Cloth, 


and Hts 


passages from his Letters 
Edited by LB. Seeley. With portrait and 
seven illustrations after Sir Josbua Rey 

nolds and Sir Thomas Lawrence. 12mo, 
cloth, $250; or the same on large paper, 


$5 00, 
Life of Lord 


Memotr of the 
Times Lord Chancellor 


Three 

From letters and papers in 
By Sir Theodore 
Portraits. SVO, 


Lvyndburst, 
of England. 
possession of his famuly. 
Martin, K.C.B With 


clotb, 36 00, 


“Lord Lyndhurst bas at last found an able 
biograpber.”—The Atheneum. 


Lgyvpt After the War. 

Being the Narrative of a Tour of Inspection 
including Experiences amoug the Natives, 
with descriptions of their Houses and Habits 
in which are embodied notices of the Latest 
Arcbwoloyical Discoveries and a revised uc- 
count of the Funeral Canopy of an Egyptian 
Queen, with interesting additions by Villers 
Stuart, authorof ** Nile Gleanings.” With 
numerous colored plates end woodcuts, 
Imp. 8vo, cloth, $12.60. 


(Nearly 
/. The Creators of the Age 


of Steel: 
H. Bessemer, Sir J. 


Memoirs of Sir W. Siemens, Sir 
Whitworth, Sir J. 


Brown, and other inventors. By William 


T. Jeans. 


“That steel has had a remarkable history no one 
will doubt after reading this attractive volume 
by Mr. Jeans, who evideutly writes from fulness 
and accuracy of knowledge. .. . Wehave not space 
to deal more at length with Mr. Jeans’s volume, and 


Crown S8vo, $2.25. 


*.* The above books 
price. Catalogues of rare 
be sent on application, by 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, No. 





are for sale by all booksellers, or 
and curious second-hand books and detailed lsts of our regular stock will 


Historical and 
Posthumous Memoirs 17221784. By_ Sir 
Nathaniel William Wraxall, Bart. With 
Corrections and Additions from the Au- 
thor’s own MS., and Illustrative Notes by 
Mrs. Piozzt and Dr. Doran. To which are 
added Reminiscences of Royal and Noble 
Personages during the last and present cen- 
turies, from the Author’s Unpublished MS. 
Tbe whole edited and Avunotated by Henry 
B. Wheatley, F. S. A. Finely engraved 
portraits. A new library edition, in five 
volumes, 8vo, cloth extra, $22.50. 


The Private Life of Mane 
Antoinette, Queen of France and Navarre. 
With Sketches and Anecdotes of the Courts 
of Louis XIV., XV., and XVI. By Ma- 
dame Campan. An entirely New and Re- 
vised Edition, with additional Notes. With 
16 fine [!lustrations on Steel. 2 vols., 8vo, 
cloth, $10 50, 


Old World Idyls and other 


Dobson. 


WWraxal's 


verses. By Austin I6mo, cloth, 


gilt top, $2.40, 


The River of Golden Sand. 
A Narrative of a Journey through China 
to Burmab. By the late Captain Gill. An 
Abridged Edition, by E. Colborne Baker. 
With Memoir and Introductory Essay, by 
Col. Yule. 16mo, cloth, $3. 


Tlenry hving. 


A Biographical Sketch, 
Illustrated with 17 full page portraits, from 
drawings by E. Long, Whistler, Barnard, 
Val Bromley, [iit, Fulleylove, and Mrs. Al- 
lingham. } 


Svo, cloth extra, $3. 
How We 


and his Friends, 


By Austin Brereton. 


Defended Arabi 


A Story of Egypt and the 


Egvptians. By A. M. Broadley.  Illus- 
trated by Frederick Villers. Svo, cloth, 
$6.50, 

‘*Mr. Broadley has written a book that is ab- 


solutely fresh on Egyptian affairs. It is because 
he isa humorist that Mr. Broadiey’s book is so 
inst? uctive and so diverting.” — World, 


Sailor's Language. 
A Collection of Sea-Terms and their Defi- 
pitions. By W.Clark Russell. With illus- 
trations. 12mo, cloth, $1 40. 


How the Poor Live. 


By George R. Sims. With sixty illustra- 
tions by Frederick Barnard. 4to, sewed, 
50 cents, 
*,* The first edition was bespoken by the Lon- 
don booksellers before the day of its publica- 
tion. 


Ready. ) 


will, therefore. 
deserves a wide circulation.” 





content ourselves by adding that it 
Times, January 8. 


New and Important Work on Whist. 
a“ 7.27... 
ll. Lhe _ Philosophy of 
Whist. By Dr. Pole, F. R.S. An Essay 
on the Scientific and Intellectual Aspects of 


the Modern Game. Cap Svo, cloth. Price, 
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The Week. 


SIncE our article on another page was writ- 
ten. Mr. Sherman’s resolutions have proved, 
as far as their original purpose was concerned, 
a complete failure. They have produced no 
cGebate and no excitement. Even Mahone 
gave them but feeble support in the printed 
slips which he read, for he denied that the 
bulk of the people of Virginia were responsi- 
ble foror approved of the Danville outrages; 
and if the people of the State did not approve 
of them or were not responsible for them, of 
course they become an ordinary election riot, 
to be dealt with by the local courts. The 
Copiah County (Miss.) troubles have even less 
political significance than the Danville trou 
bles. That such things ought to be exposed and 
criticised, we would be the last todeny. It is 
by such exposure and criticism, drawing.after 
them the reprobation of the civilized world, 
thrat the condition of the South inthis respect 
is to be improved, but it is preposterous to 
waste the time of the National Legislature 
quarrelling over Southern outrages and ar 
guing about them, when it is well known that 
no legislative action about them can or 
will be taken. We do not know that there is 
any serious objection to Congressional in 
quiry into them, but it must be borne in 
mind that no report of the result of such 
inquiry will be made for months; that when 
it appears the whole country will be absorbed 
in the Presidential 
rages will be forgotten everywhere but in the 


canvass, and the out 


newspaper offices, and that it will, therefore, 
be read by nobody or by very few. More- 
over, it is not the kind of attack on Southern 
lawlessness which produces most impression 
at the South, or contributes most to reform 
Southern manners. The South has long 
ceased to regard the waving of ‘the bloody 
shirt’ in Congress as an expression of honest 
Northern indignation, They now universally 
regard it as asignal, meaning that the Repub- 
lican party is short of ‘‘ capital,” and would 
jike to replenish its lockers. The silence 
with which the Southern members listened 
to Mr. Sherman shows that even for this 
purpose it is now worthless. It will proba- 
bly never be hoisted again. 

There are three banking bills which will be 
discussed in the Senate: one drawn by Mr 
Sherman, one by Mr. Aldrich, and one by 
Mr. McPherson. This last, after a long dis- 
cussion in committee, was reported to the Sen 
ate last week by a Democratic party vote, and 
is before the Senate as a purely Democratic mea 
sure, Its provisions are that upon a deposit “of 
any United States bonds bearing interest, it 


g association making the same sha! 


manner required by law, any national bank 
i l be en- 
titled to receive from the Comptroller of the 
Currency circulating notes not exceeding in 
amount the par value of the 

posited: 


bonds de : 


Provided, That at no time shall the 


total amount of such notes issued to any such 


association exceed the amount at ich time 
actually paid in of its capital stock Messrs 


Sherman and Aldrich will propose their bills 


as independent measures, and the discussi 
which was inconclusive ( 1 W 
be reopened in the Senate Lhe Shermant 
allows the banks, as at present, to issue notes 


to only nirety per centum of the par value of 
bonds deposited, bearing interest at the rate 
of not less than three per cent., and provides 
that at no time shall the total amount of notes 
issued exceed the amount actually paid it 
of capital stock, nor shall they exceed 
at any time 
the par value of the deposited bonds and in 
terest. The Aldrich tll authorizes the Seere 
tary of the Treasury to receive bonds bearing 


ninety-five per cent. of 


four per cent, interest, and issue in exchange 
bonds bearing three per cent. interest, which 
shall be exempt from taxation and payable on 
the date tixed for the payment of the bonds 
for which they are exchanged. None of 
these newly-issued bonds shall be called ia s 
long as bonds bearing a higher rate of interest 
are outstanding, Any national bankit is 


sociation which sha!l deposit these new bonds 


is security shall be entitled to receive cir 
lating notes to the full par value of thos: 
bonds. 

The Mormon Commission will, we trust 
see the importance of throwing anv light 
its possession upon the questior « } 
much polygamy there actually is in Ut 
They disfranchised, we believs piv 12 
persons for having more than one w 
husband, and vet there at abou 
Mormons in Utah As they yer 
powers ina very thoroughg g way, tl 
looks as if there had be i stg Xag 
geration as to the number of polvgan sf 
ilies in the Territory We cannot \ posi 
tively for tl ve v g 
as correct by a Morn ( S 
Mr. Cair 1 it is 1 r 
«} uld aT ) fc } ‘ 

xesides the ¢ i I s, t 
constitu i lal { ct inv \ 
reczulatior f the iwav svst by (¢ 
rress seems at least wor t King a 

The Constitution gives Congress wer 
merely to ‘‘regulate commer wit reig 
nations and among the several States 
Does this give Congress the power to say 
for how mu 4 railroad hartered by 
Massachusetts sh carry a bale of goods 
to Chicag Tl ( tract 1s n Massa 
chusetts be ex d S < its. t 
eP sur } f<« S ; Vass chusetts < 
tract hd Moreoy s ! Va cory i 
t } 8 Xist ce Ss] vert 
make ( r fr the State T slature 
To say at such racts s 1 be ma 
n}y terms preset by Congress, al 
t riv this from WJ power t regu 

te y , ws Ss ty be th res 
Strid 1 rect n { centralizatior 
that has b proposed yet. The majority o 


the ¢ mie! ( mittee is ]) i 
st 1 v1 \ rendv f ‘ I 
the S } \ 
rr his ‘ ~ ( 
I the | ‘ \ 
\ \W { \ ( 
} 
- | \ 


the art-t Y ju \ i \ \ ‘ 
tl t il at thre \ l s 
sirableness of fa Laat tree f{ 
all entar ements { t . 
for exhibition, and which w ‘ 
the duty wit if ADV 1s v of 
1 ‘ ] uF t \ i 
certa I " y} 
tha ' | ‘ ‘1 
tures, f i Vie ‘ 
I ew t 
+) ‘ 
r carl l \ \ 
world adt \ 
make s ~ } 
lik } if \ W 
+) widest ’ \ 
» o io { 
7 . \\ . \ , 
N * } 4 
q 
\ 
\ 
\ . 
sis \\ ! t 
\ . - . i 
\ \ 
l s it on the 
ved w . rigl we hay 
id i i 1 } I ( mack \ 
+) ~ lr < 41 , 
Li ecalitv of is-u 4 cl is muster of a 
steamboat on the Mississippi to Mrs. Mary A, 
Miller of Louisiana There bas been nothing 
tite equalto it inthe way of fine ana solemn 
writing s e Judge-Advocate Hclt’s report to 
Presiaent I coln on Fi John Porter’s case. 
Ile decidedly objects to Mrs. Milier’s getting 
the license, not on legal grounds, for ‘‘the law 
is silent as t SUX but apparently on the 
ground that it would shock the sensibilities 
f humanity,” and ‘* would be opposed to the 
principles which underlie the Christian civili 
nof the age in which we live”; and he 
declares boldly that ‘‘one of the greatest 


elements in this civilization is the relation 
vetween the sexes.”’ There then follaws a eu 
logv on woman’s influence which, for warmth 
of feeling and chaste beauty of diction, has few 


oN 


if any parallels in modern literature. No 








S6 


man,” hesays, *‘ bows with more sincere devo- 


tion to the power, the majesty, and the influ 
ence of woman than I do,” and he is wil 
ling to admit that women may have to earn 
their living, but not, he holds, ‘* in Mississippi 


steamboat navigation Hle goes still further, 
and declares that if women are admitted to al/ 
occupations, ‘tbe relation between the sexes 
will have lost all its unselfish devotion, and 
the vows plighted at the altar will have no 
more restraining solemnity than a contract to 
furnish so many gallons of whiskey or so 
beans.” The only way 
ho.ror 
sees, is to give the license to some man desig 
nated by Mrs. Miller, who would nominally 


many bushels of 


out of this scene of which he 


command the steamboat, while she held the 
real authority. We trust Mrs. Miller will ac 
quiesce in this suggestion, and help to save at 
least one or two of the principles which under- 
lie our Christian-civilization. 


Owing to our still imperfect modes of 
transmission, the Solicitor has been obliged 
to explain that he did not say that he 
‘‘bowed to the necessity,” but to ‘* the 
This was a telegraph- 
The rest of the opinion, how- 
ever, stands as reported in its cold, classical, 
though almost cruel beauty. It will doubt 
less ring in Mrs. Miller’s ears for many a 
duy as she paces the wet deck or dozes in the 


majesty of woman.” 
er’s mistake. 


lonely pilot-house, like a voice from the regions 
of Eternal Propriety aod Immutable Division 
of Labor. We should not indeed be surprised 
if sometimes, as she flouts down the river and 
repeats or hums it to herself, she should, in 
Spite of its bostility to ber claims, say to ber 
self, hke Wolfe about Gray's * le gy,’ that she 
would sooner have written that one paper 
than command and own the biggest steam- 


boat on the Mississippi. 


The speech of Mr. Olin, the clerical member 
from Broome, in the Ass¢ mobly on Thursday, 
in support of a probibition amendment to 
the Constitution, appears to have been much 
more skilful and to bave made more impression 
on the audience than most of the oratory from 
of course, did not suc 


that quarter. But he, 


ceed in convincing anybody that absolute 
prohibition could be carried out in tbis 
State, or that it would pot result in giving 
the liquor trade a vreat stimulus, under con- 
ditions far worse for morality and order than 
those which now exist. There is no question 
that the pub'ic conscience all over the coun- 
try is becoming more and mote aroused about 
the effects of alcobolic drinks on the public 
health and order, and that the determination to 
restrain or contro] the sale of them 1s growing 
rapidly. What more than aught else impedes 
this movement to-day is the fact that it gets 
no help those who are most in 
It is this 


which makes the temperance agitation so dif- 


from 
earnest in their hostility to drink. 


ferent trom ail other reformatory agitations. 
We believe we are not wropg in ssying that 
temperance reformers are the only reform- 
ers who have refused, and do refuse, to take 
their claims in instalments, or to help any- 
body who only seeks a part of what they are 
striving for. The result is that the cause of 
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temperance is, for all practical purposes, left 
in tne hands of those who are not enthusi 
astic about it, and ouly belp it when they 
have nothing more pressing on hand. 


The discussions of the Adirondack question 
generally take for granted that the woods are 
to be necessarily preserved in their present 
condition and allowed to stand, as primeval 
forest, unproductive and a cause of expense 
to the State. But any one who has visited 
those sections of the Alps which have been 
reforested, or those which have been put 
under State superintendence for preservation, 
or who has even passed through the great 
forest of Ardennes, will bave seen in suc- 
cessful operation a forest- 
farming which not only pays the ex- 
pense of preserving the forest, but makes an 
excellent investment of the operation. In the 
Veneto the mountain-tops, where once denuded 
of forest, have been replanted with larch and 
fir, and a large proportion of the lumber from 
that section comes from these plantations. 
The Italian Government has formed forestry 
schools and bedies of forest guards; Vallom- 
brosa and Abetone are huge tree-farms in 
Central Italy, which are extending their ju- 
risdiction and as far as their 
means and organization permit, and always 
with profit. A Belgian proprietor resid- 
ing near the forest of Ardennes informed 
us that the proprietors found that the land 
cultivated in trees and cut once in a hundred 


system of 


operations 


years—/?. ¢., the trees being selected according 
to their condition, and cut at the rate of 1 per 
cent, per annum—patd just as well as raising 
What is 


wanted, then, in our forest management is the 


wheit on the same extent of land. 


application of a vigorous system of intellizent 
official superintendence to the cutting of 
the trees, none but those marked for 
cutting to be allowed to be cut, and the 
lumberers being placed under the necessity of 
removing all the branches, brushwood, and 
dead wood which form tbe fuel for the con- 
flagrations. This would pay even now as 
mapagement, and in the course of the not long 
time which will see all our unregulated for 
ests exhausted, the forests so controlled and 
policed will furnish an excellent investment 
for the capital employed in keeping them 
from present destruction, besides maintaiving 
a practically inexbaustible source of material 
for those manufactures which depend on 
wood. The lumberers now cut all the 
desirable trees as they go, littering the 
ground with an enormous mass of small 
branches and dead wood, which becomes as 
inflammable as powder and which is the really 
dangerous elementin the great conflagrations. 
These never burn but only scorch and aiil 
the standing trees, and subsist and spread by 
this litter of the lumbermen, who are utterly 
indifferent to what happens to the country 
when they have got their logs out. 





The Rowell murder trial promises to have 
some peculiar features. Rowell! killed Lynch 
for being too intimate with his wife. He lay 
in wait for him, and killed him, if not de- 
libergtely, at any rate carefully. Hus friend 


Palmer testifies that be furnished Rowell with 
a revolver, and advised him to throw pepper 
into Lynch’seyes. Now what position does this 
put 2almerin? His testimony closely resem 
bles that of an accessory before the fact. Row- 
ell says that he was insane, and if he was, Pal- 
mer we suppose was too. To furnish a friend in 
Rowell’s condition with a revolver, if the act 
of a sane man, is simply to send him out 
to commit a murder. 


The Christian at Work, a religious paper 
in this city, has ccme out in favor of what 
may be called precautionary homicide. It 
holds, apropos of the Nutt case, that where 
the law fails to maintain ‘‘the right to life 
and the right of self-defence, the individual 
Therefore, 
pistol and 
deserved.” 


may secure his own rights.” 

Nutt was right ‘‘to take a 
shoot the dog down as_ he 
It appears that people who do not concur in 
this view are either ‘‘doctrinaires,” or *‘ persons 
who regard the law as an end rather than asa 
or “into whose judgment some per- 
meaning by this, we 
suppose, people who are afraid of being shot 
themselves. The fatal detect in this preach- 
ing is that it does not provide any tribunal to 
decide when the law has failed to do jus 
tice. It leaves the person who feels the 
wrong to decide for himself that bis only 
remedy is murder, or in other words makes 


means,” 
sonal elements enter’; 


him both prosecutor, judge, jury, and execu- 
tioner in bis own case. Billy McGlotry might 
justify himself, under this rule, for shooting 
the editor of the Christian at Work for imter 
fering with his business, and call anybody 
who protested a ‘‘ doctrinaire.” We, for our 
part, think preachers of tbis kind almost 
as mischievous as the murderers, and ask no 
mercy for them from any shooting man who 
thinks they have wrovged him, and that the law 
will give him no redress. He may, of course, 
make mistakes, but everybody mukes mis- 
takes. 


desire for blood and vengeance gratified. 


The great thing is to bave bis natural 


The difliculty of imposing any legal restraint 
upon the excesses of insanity experts in crimi 
nal tria's has long been felt, but little progress 
has been made,as a glance at the reported 
proceedings in any important criminal trial 
will show. The performances of the doctors 
in the Nutt case, luckily for them, escaped 
attention, because it was treated as a foregone 
conclusion that Nutt would be acquitted. 
But the way in which a criminal es- 
capes is sometimes as interesting as the 
mere fact itself. The Pennsylvania Leg- 
islature, for the purpose of imposing some 
sort of responsibility upon ‘‘experts,” passed a 
law some time ago requiring any acquittal on 
the ground of insanity to be followed, if the 
judge thought it advisable, by a medical in- 
quest. If tbis resulted in a decision that the 
prisoner was still insane, he was to be sent to 
an asylum. The reformers who passed this 
law said to themselves, ‘‘ Now we have got 
murderers and experts in atight place. A 
murderer, even with the aid of experts, will 
either be hung or be confined so that he can 
do no further harm.” 
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Now, let us see how this law works in the 
first case in which any strain has been put 
upon it. Nutt’s defence was insanity, and 
the experts trooped in and swore that he was, 
at the time that he killed Dukes, as mad as it 
was possible to be. Some of their testimony 
was to the effect that he had always had a 
tendency since childhood to insanity. The 
object of this was to establish what is called 
“emotional” insanity—?. e., insanity whicl 
comes on when the murderer gets a chance to 
use his pistol, and stops as soon as he has kill 
ed bis enemy. The Judge who tried Nutt 
threw cold water on all this,and, indeed, every 
lawyer knows that ‘‘emotional” insanity 1s 
merely another name for the heat of passion 
which leads to the murder, and for giving way 
to which we hang murderers. Nevertheless the 
jury brought in a verdict of not guilty on the 
ground of insanity. The next day the judge 
summoned the experts again and bade them 
closely examine Nutt once more and pass upon 
his mental condition. Cheer‘ully they went to 


work, just as if they had never heard of the 


case, and soon came back and. solemn 
ly declared that the ‘‘ mentality” of Nutt 
was all that nied be desired. It 


is really the doctors who have set Nutt at 
We must say 
as these reveal a very extraordinary state of 


liberty. that such procecdings 


mind 
fessional responsibility. 


among ‘‘experts” as to their own pro 
Juries acquit guilty 
criminals continually, but then a jury is often 
an ignorant, untrained body, governed by pas- 
sion and prejudice. 


against evidence is a very different thing from 


An ordinary acquittal 


members of a learned profession furnishing 
a professional basis for a glaring burlesque 
The effect of 

expert business is heightened 
remember that experts generally 


f law and 
this 
when we 
testify 


would, one would think, be closely watched 


justice. 


whole 
for pay, so that their performances 


by their own profession to see that they do 
The whole medi- 
cal profession suffers now from every murder 
trial, particularly that branch of it which is 


not bring it into disgrace. 


devoted to mental disease. Is there no way 


in which it can discipline its experts or curb 


their excesses’ 





Mr. Chalk, of Charlotte, N. C., had an un 
pleasant experience a few days ago with Mr. 
This is how it was. 
Mr. Chalk is suing the Traders’ National Bank 
tor $8,000, before Messrs. Butt and Brenzier, 
as referees of the court, the bank baving in 
some manner failed. 
proceedings Mr. Chalk injudiciously wrote a 
letter to the making the 
charge, among others, that Mr. Butt had bor 
rowed $8,500 from the bank, ‘‘in order to re 
duce the capital stock.” Under these peculiar 
circumstances, there was nothing left for Mr 
Butt to do but wait upon Mr. Chalk with a 
cowhide, which he did. He asked fora re 
traction, but this Mr. Chalk could not give, 
because the books, he 
charge was true. 


Butt, of the same place. 


Now, pending thes¢ 


Gastonia Gazette, 


said, showed that the 
Thereupon Mr. Butt pro- 
ceeded to discharge the very painful duty 
of striking him over the head with the 
cowhide. Now, in times not 

mote, Mr. Chalk have 


very re 
drawn 


Ww ould 





a pistol and begun firing at Mr 
Butt, but this seems to be no longer neces 
sary. He simply opened the window, and 


began uttering acry Which has probably never 


before been beard in a Southern town under 
like circumstances,and which speedily aroused 
the whole neighborhood, the erv of ‘Police 

police!” He continued to cry “police” as long 
as Mr. Butt continued to strike him. and then 
was silent. The police did not con 


first great) Southern re 


hut this 


of the supremacy of the law was none the 


less complete Mr. MeAden, the assignee 
of the bank, against whom Mr. Chalk bad 
made similar charges, hearivg that Mr 


Chalk could be conveniently and safely cow 
hided, at 
cowhide, but 


once sti 
was met at the door by Mr 


Pittman, who also began shouting “ Police, 


whereupon Mr. MeAden retired. May we 
not be seeing in these two little meidents 
the dawning at the South of a better day 

Which this single word lie W ak 


knives and shot-zuns harm 


Sympathy for the crimes of ‘* boys,” merely 
on account of their tender years, is beginning 
to die out in the West. In Ind 
criminals have just been hanged for the mut 
der of a companion, atter a fruitless attempt t 
get them pardoned 
derer is entitled to peculiar sympathy becaus 
he falls 


legal majority 


short of having attained the ag f 


bv two or three vears is really 





fallacious. <A boy of cighteen, who has been 
allowed to run wild ever since he was al 
to run at all, is as danger soa tur 
especially if le roves armed, as he so oftet 
seemns to do, as if he were nineteen, twenty 
twenty-one, or twenty-five Almost: all the 
great habitual crit ilsof the past t n their 
careers of crime when verv 4 Tt ly 
difference is that they generally bey wit! 
some minor crime, like robbing the till of the 
store in which they were emploved, or st 
money out of their mother’s pockets, © 
boys appear to prefer to go the ‘'wl 
mal” at once, and set up as murderers ass 
as tiicy Tn 

The foreign demand for our bresadstuffs 
provisions, cotton, petroleum, ete.., Is not ac 
tive, and the total export { these items since 


December Ist has 


been from S16 (MK) TO 


$17,000,000 less than ring t a3 pt } 
"Tha } " e112 

last vear This has caused a continued 

scarcity of foreign exchange, and the rates 


for sterling in New York have sdvanced from 





$4.85 for demand bills about January Ist to 
$4.88}, which is within one cent on the pound 
of the gold-exporting price, Complaints of dull 
trade are general throughout the country 
Further reductions of wages have occurred 


two notable instances during the past week 


namely, by the Waltham Watch Company 
and the Fa River Print Manufacturers 
Mercantile credit, on the other hand, is now 
generally good throughout the country. Fail 
ures have greatly diminished in the last few 
weeks, and if the general condition of prices 
and the general attitude of capital are not 
gratifying, they sre at least safe, and any 


hance, ; Ye} Bee ¢ 
CHMUES is LACS ‘ 
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The Mahdi's brother-in-law, who has -been 


captured and is now in Cairo, fully contirmis 


denies that the Mahdi has assumed 


apostolate Ile as, he suys 


any religious 
merely defending his country against exor 


bitant taxation and the suppression of the 


trade. which two causes are,” he says 


reducing the 


slave 
Sudan to beggary.” Of 
course there is mueh probability that if the 
Mahdi's rebellion is allowed to succeed, it will 
spread throughout Arabia, but it will spread 
simply asa rebellion against Turkish rule in 
all forms, whether plain Turkish or Egyptian 
Turkish. This has long been the curse of the 
Arabs, as well as other races, and they are 
doubtless ready to rise against it under the 
standard of any true believer who shows that 


he can win battles, 
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THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


SUMMARY OF 


(WEDNESDAY, January 23, to TuesDAY, January 29, 1884, 
inclusive. | 


DOMESTIC. 


In the Senate on Wednesday Senator Sher- 
man (Rep., Ohio) offered a long preamble and 
resolution on the Danville, Va., and Copiah | 
County, Mississippi, outrages. The preamble 
recites the details of the outrages,showing that 
they were the result of systematic efforts to 
intimidate the negro race from voting the 
Republican ticket. The resolution is that the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections inquire 
into all the circumstances of the outrages,and 
into the condition of the constitutional rights 
and securities of the people of Virginia and 
Mississippi, and that it report by bill or other- 
wise, as soon as may be; and that it have the 
power to send for persons and papers, and to 
sit during the sittings of the Senate. 


The Democratic United States Senators, in 
a caucus on Monday afternoon, voted to dis- 
courage any violent sectional debate so far 
as possible, on the Sherman resolution. Con- 
sequently, when the latter came before the 
Senate on Tuesday, after Mr. Sherman had 
made a temperate speech, and Mr. Mahone 
had argued that the Danville outrage was the 
result of the direct action of the Bourbons, 
there were no replies from the Democrats. 
The resolution was put to vote, and carned 
by a party majority. 


The Senate adopted a resolution on Wed- 
nesday asking Attorney-General Brewster for 
all facts relatipy to the reasonableness of the 
charges of the Government’s counsel in the 
Star route case, and bis reason for paying 
them. On Thursday a resolution was adopt- 
ed to give each Senator, not a chairman of a 
committee, a clerk at $6 per day. 

Mr. Hoar’s bill to provide against a possible 
vacancy of the Presidential office passed the 
Senate on Friday. In case there is no Presi- 
dent or Vice-President it vests the office, in 
order, in the Secretaries of State, the Trea- 
sury, War, the Attorney-General, Postmaster- 
General, Navy and Interior. 





The Greely relief resolution, passed by the 
House, was also passed by the Senate on 
Thursday, after it had been amended so 
that the men who are to form the relief party 
shall be volunteers. 


The Senate Finance Committee on Thurs- 
day agreed to report the McPherson bill to 
provide for the issue of circulating notes to | 
national banking associations. The bill pro- | 
vides that ‘‘upona deposit of any United States | 

| 


bonds bearing interest, in the manner required 
by law, any national banking association 
making the same shall be entitled to receive 
from the Comptroller of the Currency circu- 
lating notes of different denominations, in 
blank, registered and countersigned as pro 
vided by law, not exceeding in amount the 
par value of the bonds deposited: Provided, 
That at no time shall the total amount of such 
notes issued to any such association exceed 
the amount at such time actually paid in of 
its capital stock.” The Republicans of the 
Committee were surprised at this action, as it 
had been agreed to report both the Aldrich 
and Sherman bills, but when it came to a vote 
Mr. Sherman’s bill was amended with the 
substantial features of the Aldrich bill. This 
was distasteful to bim, and on the final 
vote he joined with the Democrats of the 
Committee in recommending the McPherson 
bill. The result will be that all three will 
come up for discussion in the Senate, and the 
disagreement will be there fought out. 


The Senate Committee on Appropriations 
has ordered a favorable report on the House 
bill making an appropriation to pay the 
tobacco-tax rebate. 

In the House of Representatives on Wed- 
nesday, a resolution of thanks was passed to 
the officers and crew of the revenue steamer ! 





Dexter, and the men who manned the Gay 
Head liteboat, for their brave conduct in res- 


cuing the survivors of the wreck of the steam- | 
er City of Columbus, and especially to Lieu- | 
tenant Rhodes, who twice swam to the steam- | 


er and rescued the two men who were cling- 
ing to the rigging. The debate on the Fitz- 
John Porter Bill proceeded on Friday and 
Saturday. 


The House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
is considering the advisability of a Canadian 
reciprocity treaty. The House Commiitee 
on Agriculture has decided to report favora- 
bly on the bill to make the Bureau of Agri- 
culture a distinct department and to give its 
head a seat in the Cabinet. 


Papers given to the House Committee on 
Department of Justice Expenditures show 
that Eli H. Murray, now Governor of Utah, 
was guilty of grea’ irregularities when United 
States Marshal.of Kentucky, from 1869 to 
1876. The fee bills and emolument returns 
were systematically swelled by charging ficti- 
tious expenses, fictitious fees, constructive 
mileage, and also by beginning vexatious and 
boundless criminal proceedings for the pur- 
pose of making tees. He was compelled to 
resign under a threat of exposure, but had in- 
fluence enough to secure the Utah Governor- 
ship. Mr. Murray has telegraphed an abso- 
lute denial of all these charges, and asserts his 
willingness to appear before the committee. 


Congressman E. W. M. Mackey, of South 
Carolina, died in Wasbivgton ou Monday, 
The Senate and House adjourned out of re- 
spect to his memory. 


United States Senator Allison was retlected 
by the Iowa Legislature on Wednesday. 


John C. New, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, has resigned his position, it is be- 
lieved because of disagreement with Mr. Fol- 
ger. 


President Arthur was given a grand recep- 
tion by the Union League Club of this city on 
Wednesday eveting. Nearly 2,000 people 
were present, 

The annual report of the Government Di- 
rectors of the Union Pacific Railway Com- 
pany has been transmitted to the Secretary of 
the Interior. It expresses confidence in the 
future of the road, and in its ultimate ability 
to meet all its obligations to the Government. 
It adus that the road-bed, track, buildings 
and equipment of the road are all in excellent 


| condition, and kept well up to the highest 


standard of the best roads in the country. 


| The feeding lines are bringing each year addi- 


tional traftic to the main line. 


General Grant has written a letter denying 
that he has any private interest to be fostered 
by the ratification of the Mexican treaty. He 
adds: ‘‘My whole interest is in developing 
those relations which, | believe, ought to ex- 
ist between contiguous countries, and parti- 


| cularly those of like institutions; and, in the 
| case of Mexico, | think it more important 


because of her great undeveloped resources, 
which must make her soon a commercial 
state of very great importance.” The friends 
of the treaty now express confidence that it 
will be ultimately ratified. 

General Sherman positively asserts that he 


will not under avy circumstances accept a 
nomination for the Presidency. He looks 


| forward to a hfe of comfort, ease, and free- 


dom from worry of any kind. 


The National Committee of the Prohibition 
Home Protection party has issued a call for 
a national convention, to be held in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., on Wednesday, May 21, to nomi- 
nate candidates for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


The Virginia Senate, by a party vote of 23 
to 10, passed on Thursday a resolution ask- 
ing Senator Mahone to resign. 


John Letcher, ex-Governor of Virginia, and 


a member of several Congresses from that 
State, died at his home in Lexington on 
Saturday, after a long illness’ He was elect- 
ed Governor of the State in 1859, and held 
office until the second year of the war. 


Mr. Judah P. Benjamin, late of the 
Southern Confederacy, emphatically demes 
that he ever wrote a letter, which has recently 
been attributed to him, in which he, in effect, 
proposed that the people of the South should 
renew allegiance to Great Britain. 


At Albany on Wednesday a favorable re- 
port was made from the Assembly Committee 
on Cities on the Roosevelt bill, taking trom 
the Board of Aldermen of New York city the 
power of confirming the Mayor’s nomina- 
lions. 


The State Assessors submitted their report to 
the Legislature on Wednesday. They say 
that in not one of twenty-seven counties vis- 
ited does a uniform assessment prevail, and 
only in the cities of Aloany, Oswego, and EI- 
mira. In some counties the assessment is 30 
per cent. of the real value, and in others only 
18 or 20 per cent. Ingenuity has been taxed 
to distort the taxation laws. They recom- 
mend an income tax on all incomes above 
$10,000 per annum. 


The annual report of the State Board of 
Charities was presented on Thursday. The 
value of property in charge of tbe Board is 
$43,303,478, of which $7,520,933 is personal 
estute. The receipts ot the fiscal year ended 
September 30th, 1883, were $10,772,269; ex- 
penditures, $9,983,037; number ot persons 
under care October Ist, 52,804. There were 
11,343 insane persons in the various institu- 
tions of the State on October Ist. 


A warm debate took place in the Assembly 
on Thursday, on a constitutional amendment 
prohibiting the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors. Mr. Olin, who is a 
Methodist ciergyman, made an earnest appeal 
in behalf oi the submission of the question to 
the people. Mr. Roosevelt opposed the pro- 
position. It was utterly idle to hope, he said, 
for the enforcement of a law when nineteen- 
twentieths of the people are against its en- 
forcement. No vote was reached. 


A special Board of Commissioners, appoint- 
ed by Mayor Edson to select and locate lands 
for public parks in and in the neighborhood 
of the Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth Wards 
of New York city, has presented to the Legis- 
lature areport of 200 printed pages, with a 
bill for carrying out the recommendations, 
providing for the purchase and ornamenta- 
tion of several large tracts of land in that dis- 
trict. 


On Saturday afternoon a syndicate of capi- 
talists in this city and Philadelpbia bought 
90,000 shares of the treasury stocks of the 
Oregon and Transcontinental Company. The 
stock is to be held for investment and will not 
be thrown on the market. The _ block 
is made up of 30,000 shares each of 
Oregon Railway and Navigation, North- 
ern Pacific preferred, and Northern 
Pacific common stock. The transaction 
provides for the immediate obligations of the 
Transcontinental Company, which amounted 
to less than $4,000,000. The syndicate in- 
cludes Jay Gould, Russell Sage, and Work, 
Strong & Co. A.J. Drexel of Philadelphia 
takes an interest personally, and part of the 
stock is also taken by Drexel, Morgan & Co., 
and the Philadelphia house. 


The Reading Railroad shareholders’ vote 
on the question of a dividend resulted on 
Monday as follows: In _ favor, 193,282 
shares, opposed 195,447. Of those voting 
against the resolution, 28,925 voted in favor 
of a dividend on the preferred stock, making 








222,207 for such a dividend and 166,522 
against it. 

Frederick Douglass was married in Wash 
| ington on Thursday evening to Miss Helen 
' M. Pitts, a white woman, formerly of Avon- 
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N. Y. The first wife of Mr. Douglass, who 
was a colored woman, died about a year ago. 
The vride is about forty-five years of age, 
and was employed as a copyist 1p his office. 

The Hackensack, N. J., Cemetery Compa 
nv recently refused to permit a much re 
spected colored man to be buried in their 
grounds. Governor Abbett sent a special mes- 
sage to the State Legislature on Monday re- 
commending the passuge of a law which shall 
make such a refusal, based on color, a crimi- 
pal offence, wich such peuslty as shall pre- 
vent a recurrence of such an act. 

James Nutt was on Wednesday examined 
by a medical commission in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and declared perfectly sane at the present 
time. He was then released, and met with 
a lively popu'ar reception 

More than fifty lives were lost by an ex- 
plosion of fire-damp at the Crested Butte 
coal mine, Gunnison County, Col., on Thurs- 
day. 

Commodore Francis B. Ellison, one of the 
oldest ofticers in the United States navy, died 
on Friday in Boston. He was born in 1803, 
avd wus commissioned in 1819 

FOREIGN, 

Sir Charles Dilke, President of the Local 
Government Board, in a recent speech de 
clared that the English Government had great 
confidence iv General ‘‘Chivese” Gordon's 
advice. He said that General Gordon had 
agreed with the Government upon the expe- 
diency of tbe proposed evacuation of the 
provinces of Kordofan and Darfur, and the 
interior of the Sudan. England, he said, has 
no interest in maintaining Egyptian domina- 
tion throughout the Sudan, but would main- 
tain that domination upon the Red Sea coast, 
especially with a view to prevent the slave 
trade. 

General Gordon arrived at Port Said on 
Wecvesday, and proceeded immediately to 


Cairo. On Friday morning he visited the 
Khedive, und held a conterence with Sir 
Evelyn Baring, the British Minister, Nubar 


Pasha, the Egyptian Prime Minister, and 
General Evelyn Wood, Commander of the 
English troops in Egypt. The resust was 
that the Khedive appointed General Gordon 
Governor of the Sudan, with full powers. 
General Gordon shares fully Sir Evelyn Ba 
ring’s views in regard to the necessity of a 
witbdrawal from Kbartum. 

Colonel Coetlogon, Commander at Khar 
tum, has wrilten tbat there is tood enough 
there to last six thousand men five months, 
and that the grain supplies are coming in as 
usual, 

Sheikh Obede has summoned Khartum to 
surrender in order to avoid bloodshed. The 
town is quiet, but the soldiers are clamoring 
for their pay. The arrival of General Gordon 
is anxiously awaited. 

The steamers recently sent to clear the 
Blue Nile bave tailed of their purpose. El 
Mahdi left El Obeid about ten days ago His 
destination is unknown. He has 37,000 men 
and plenty of ammunition and Krupp guos. 

Ata council of warin Cairo on Saturday 
it was decided to send a brigade of Bashi-ba- 
zouks, 2,000 strong, usaer English officers, 
to Upper Ezypt to support General Gordon, 
and that Khartum should be held until the 
arrival of General Gordon, and that all the 
troops in the Sudan should be concentrated 
at Kbartum. This will give General Gordon 
17,000 troops. General Gordon, bis military 
secretary, Lieutenant Colonel Stewart, and 
the pew Sultan of Darfur started for Kbar 
Tum on Saturday evening. General Gordon 
has bad £104,000 placed at his disposal for 


miliiary purposes. The Egyptian Govern- 
ment bas borrowed £950,000 from Baron 


Rothsebild for six months at six per cent 

The London Times, in a leading article on 
Tuesday, said the fact that Baron Rothschild 
had lent the Kbedive nearly a million pounds 
implied the confidence of the financiers that 


England had taken Egypt in band and would 
see hersafely through ver troubles. England 
cannot retire now without exposing Egypt to 
a Worse condition of anarchy than that which 
prevailed under Arabi Pasha. 

A Hong Kong despatch points out that the 
Freneh occupation of Chusan, Fermosa, or 
Hainan would amount to a cusus dellé with 
England, as, according to the treaty of 1546 
it was stipulated that upon the evacuation 
of Chusan by the British that island should 
never be ceded to any other foreign Power. 

It is not expected that the attack on Bac 
ninh will be made before the beginning of 
March, as the Frenen are waiting for re 
inforcements. The Chinese at Canton seem 
less disposed for war A despatch from 
Aomiral Courbet at Hanoi, dated January 
19, reports that he bad established a blockade, 
which would be maintained throughout ‘Ton 
quin, to prevent the entrance into the country 
of all articles contraband of war; but ample 
facilities would be afforded tor legitimat 
trade. All was quict at Sontsy. The French 
expedition against the insurgents in the south 
has been successful 

Placards proclaiming hostility to foreigners 
bave becn posted throughout Hoibow, the 
nortbern city of the island of Hainan, where 
a large body of Chinese troops were landed on 
January 16. A mob gathered and made an 
attuck upon a foreigner, who took retuge in 
the British Consulate. The Chinese auth ori 
ties bave taken precautions to prevent a re 
currence of such demonstrations 

The American Presbyterian and the Roman 
Catholic Mission estabhshments in Canton, 
China, were wrecked by a native mob on Dk 
cember 16. No lives were taken, 


A book containing some bitter articles upot 
Bertin society, Which recently appeareo in the 
Nouvelle Rerue of Paris, has been i 
Berlin by the authorities. The articles are 
gross!y libellous of the Emperor William, the 
Imperial family, and the German Minis:ry 


selZed 1n 





The work has created great i:ritaulon ut the 
German Court. 
In adebate on the labor question in the 


French Cbamber of Deputies on Monday, M 
Jules Ferry, the Prime Minister, said be 
recognized the gravity of the labor crisis in 
Paris. [It would be ditlicult, he thought, to 
remedy it. The excess of building had pro 
duced acrisis in the building trade It would 


be imprudent to open new building yards 
The Government was considering a bill to 
open a credit tor agriculturists. The crisis 
Was nol general, bu’ was coufined to | 





He opposed any giving of alms by the 
ber. 

Edmund About, the novelist, has been 
elected a member of the French Academy 


A great storm raged in Great Britain and 
France on Saturday and Sunday. Much 
damage was done in London, and many per 
sons were injured. Around Par's, railway 
aud telephone communications were severed 
in all directions. 

Mr. Moody. the evangelist, began his mis 
ford le Eogland, on Wed- 
nesday. Six thousand people were present, 
notwithstanding a great storm 


s10D at Str 





A number of enthusiastic tionalist meet 
ings were beld in Ireland on Sunday 


A large and enthusiastic meeting of Loyal 
ists was beld in Dublin on Thursday. 

Henry 
lems,’ 


don, attra 


George’s pamphlet, ‘ Social Prob- 
been published in Lon 
crilicism, 


which bas just 
ets much hostile 


A detective named Bloch, while going to 
hishome in Floridsdorf, Austria, on Thurs 
day, was shot dead. The assassin, who was 
apparently a workingman, endeavored to 
Mant his escape, but was capture d He bad 
in his possession a dynamite bomb and seve- 
ral murderous weapons. It is believed that 
he 1s 8 socialist. 


In the Lower House cf the Austrien Parlia 
mert the debate upon a motion declaring t 
German to be the state language has 
and excites great interest 

It is proposed to create a Ministry of Imps 
rial Police in St. Petersburg which shall deal 


especially with internal polit 


Allfemale medical students in St. Peters 
burg, a class from whico many N sts hav 
been enlisted, are now ¢ i} s I 
a house provided by the su rities 
be at home before 9 o'clock in the ev 

Permission to erect a monument t Luther 
at Riga has been retused by Russia i 
thorities 

At a meeting of Senators and Dey s of 
the Spanish Possit st party ‘I 
Monday night, at which ( ! 

Was resolved to advise the party to v 

general clections rat, af tt PEE ‘ 
vernmeut sboula be atiot Sc ( anovas 
Castillo, who recently in the Cor ! { 
the Republican propaganda i 1 
biltstis, while they would 

With regret, refused t eanswernl tor wl 
might result 

Notwithstanding 1} recent t 
Ministry at Macitid.it is assert vu Be 
Germany still favors Spain's a thon to rank 
among the grent Powers by couverS 
the Spamsh Legation at | 1 of the 
Germat Legat 4 Mad s 
but Germany Ww walt ALN { 
Madrid in the matter 

Marshal Serrano, the Spat sh Ambassadar 
at Paris tendered his resigna 2 1 kr aay 
He will be succeed vs M Suh 
The Canovas Mi stirs Is Very | i 
Paris 

Herr Lasker’s body arrived at Bremerhaven 
on Friday snd Was els vith ext 
honors. E es We i I t 
character of the « aseal | ‘ i The body 
arnived at Berlin chat night, and on Saturday 
evening Was s v < Veve to sbe svna 
vpogrur On Me iv be | funeral s 
Viees WA PINCe OE Lore 4 UIsilhy SLC 4d i i 
ene Dr. Friedrich Kay ced ‘ 
orauiot A great proces { \ } 
body to the tom! 

Professor Klinkerfiis, the German astrot 
mer, shot bimse!f in the obscrvatory at Git 
tinge n Monday 

The Legisiative Council at Calcutta, which 
bas bad the matter under d ite, has passed 
the Ibert bill s amended that every Euro- 
pean prisover will bave the option of a tral 
before a native or a European judge or magis 
trate 

The Dutch expedition sent to the relief of the 
captured crew of the British steamer, .\ 
in Sumatra, bad several severe engagements 
with the iorces of the Rajab of Tenom. They 
were unsuccessful, bowvever, in getting the 
captives, and 11 is feared the lutter have been 


mur 
Advices from 


ere 
) Madagascar that the 
new Queen, Raravalona IIl., was crowned 
on the 22d of November. The Queen and 
Premier made speeches in whicb they declared 
that they would not surrender an inch of the 
country to the French 


assert 


Iglesias is not supported with 
much warmth in Peru, and there are hopeless 
political divisions. Caceres convinues at the 
bead of a band of murderous Indians in the 


interior. 

The so-called Board of Waytian Revolu 
tionists is still in existence in Kingston, 
Jamuica, but without head or resources, 


> ? ; 
r t 
resident 


From a Canadian Parliamentary return it 
appears that the total Dominion revenue from 
July 1, 1882, to January 20, 1888, was $19,- 
981,368, and for the s»me perio. in 1883 and 
1884 $17,869,137—a decrease of $2,112,231. 
The expenditures for the first pamed period 
were $15,421,657, and for the second $16, 
406,869—an increase of $985,212. 
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CONGRESS AND BUSINESS. 


in trade comes from near- 
Some factories 


News of depression 


ly every part of the country 


are suspending work altogether; others are 


running on half time In nearly all the trades 
we hear of re or of lockouts 


Hardly any manufacturers can be 


luction of wages, 


or st 


said tot 


holding 


rikes 
making They are at most 
and keeping their 
The re 
opinion as to 
this trouble. 
that 


money, 


just their own, 


together is, 


naturally, 
the re 
Every 


work people 


much variety of 


moter cause of all 


body is of course agreed the proximate 


cause is overproduction; but saying that we 
are suffering from overproduction is hardly 
more helpful as explanation than saying that 
a man is sick because he is not well. Over- 
production the sign and accompaniment 


At such sea 
all 
same cause—namely, the 


of all commercial depression, 
the manufacturers 
suffer from the 
possession of more goods than there is any 


sons, and dealers 


demand for. The real cause, the causa cau- 
sans, of commercial depression, in so far as 
it has any cause outside the constitution of 
the human be further 
back. In other words, if we to know 


why goods are too plentiful, we must find out 


mird, must sought 


wish 


why buyers are so s« 

That our tariff legislation has much to do 
with making buyers scarce here everybody ad- 
mits. The Protectionists admit it 
the j always argue that if we desire to bring 
good times back, we the tariff 
higher. The Free-Traders admit it, because 
they always argue that if we wish to bring 
the tariff 
In fact, every business man who is 


urce, 


because 


must make 


back good times we must make 
lower. 
consulted about the best means of bringing 
the existing depression to an end, desires 
change of some kind in the tariff. 
under the this condition 
of pubhe feeling, two morths During 
the for the all the 
members were full of the tariff. It was ac- 
knowledged in both houses to be the topic of 
the day. The Republicans maintained that 
it was going to kill the Democrats at the 
The 
knowledged, on all sides, that any mistake 
about it would be very serious for them, and 
that they could not possibly get out of the 
difficulty by letting it alone. One might have 
expected, therefore, that by this time there 
would been a great deal of discussion 
of the tariff, both in House and in Senate, and 
that a report on it from one if not two com 
mittees would have been made, and that Con- 
gress would be well advanced towards a final 
to 
and 


Congress 
met, influence of 
ago, 
hip, 


canvass Speakers 


Presidential election. Democrats ac- 


have 


what had better be done 
that in order to make 
way for it, all or nearly all other business 
would have been laid aside. Nothing of the 
kind has happened. The majority in the 
House has not yet ascertained what it thinks 
about the tariff. In the Senate there is no 
sign of any particular interest in the subject, 


conclusion 
about it; 


as 


and no preparation for any discussion of it. 
The Senate has, however, made preparations 
subject of 
and white 
We need hardly 


for one elaborate discussion, the 
which is to be outrages on negroes 
Republicans at the South. 


say that no legislation is expected or can 





j 





come of this discussion, and that there 
nothing new in the situation at the 
South to call for it. Outrages on negroes 
not increasing. They are diminish- 
ing. There is not the smallest sign that the 
negroes are exposed to anything in the way 
of violence in that region to which white men, 
who make themselves in any way obnoxious 
to the prevailing local sentiment on any sub- 
ject, are not exposed We make a practice of 
commenting in these columns from week to 
weck on what we consider typical cases of 
Southern violence. They are instiuctive as 
showing that Southern lawlessness and readi- 
ness to shed blood are not confined to any 
one class of the community, are not directed 
exclusively against persons of any particular 
race, or creed, or party, or social grade, and 
cannot be cured by anything Congress can 
They are, in the of 
social disease and not of political disturb- 
ance. They are of long standing, 
To explain their origin would be to write a 
history of slave society. To make them the 
subject of Congressional debate at this junc 
ture, therefore, is not only an expression of 
contempt for the popular intelligence, and 
will certainly be punished as such, but is a 
lamentable waste of time which ought to be 
devoted to the extrication of the business of 
the country from the present slough of de- 
spond. 

Senator Sherman’s resolution of inquiry 
into the circumstances of the Danville and 
Copiah riots is generally regarded as the first 
move in a combined Republican attempt to 
revive the issue” for use in the 
approaching Presidential campaign. It fur- 
nishes wide for a supply of ma- 
terial. It not only calls for an investigation 
of the riots mentioned, but an inquiry into the 
‘‘condition of the constitutional mghts and 
securities of the people of Virginia and Mis- 
sissippi.” Its mere introduction excited an 
acrimonious debate in the Senate, in which 
Mr. Edmunds and Mr. Lamar used language 
which some of the more imaginative of 
the correspondents believed would lead to 
either blows or a duel. A heated political 
debate is expected, in which the whole South- 
ern question will be revived, and everythivg 
‘** outrage” will 
Senator 


1S 


are 


do. short, results 


Loo. 


**sectional 


sc ype 


which can be construed as an 
be put im shape for campaign use. 
Lamar has written a letter in which he de- 
clares his readiness to enter upon the debate, 
and avows his belief that the ‘‘ paramount 
issue before the country is still the reform of 
the National Government from its sectional 
usurpation and corruption.” This letter is 
greeted with delight by the Republicans as 
furnishing them precisely the opportunity 
which they most earnestly desire. The ac- 
cumulation of material bas thus been be- 
yun, and the search for it is eager in all 
directions. Mr. Cox succeeded the other day 
in having the House pass a bill for the repeal 
of the ‘‘iron-clad” outh. This bill was the 
precise measure which was reported favorably 
to the House in 1877 by Mr. Frye, and passed 
unanimously at that time. It has also been 
strongly advocated by Senator Edmunds. 
When it came up in the House this year 
there was no outspoken opposition to it, ex- 
cept from Mr. Boutelle, a new Republican 





Congressman from Maine, who made so ab- 
surd a sectional speech against it that the 
House fairly howled him into silence. Mr. 
Cox made aspeech in its defence which was 
entirely sensible, with the exception of a few 
lurid passages. In one of these he said: ‘ Let 
us bridge over the abysses of civil strife as the 
Romans did, with a bridge of gold.” This 
was greeted with applause, and was supposed 
at the time to a harmless burst of elo 
quence. Now the discovery 1s made that the 


be 


applause came mainly from the representa 
tives of the solid South, and that it was really 
an appeal for the payment of ‘‘ hundreds of 
millions of Rebel claims.” 
Unless the Democrats pluck 
courage to avow their convictions on the tar 
iff, and force a discussion of that 
are likely, therefore, to have another ‘South 


up sufficient 


issue, We 


ern oulrage” campaign, with all its foolish 
revelations and all its harmful influences. 
The Southern Senators are not thus far re 


sponsible for this folly, but if they take part 
in the discussion of Mr. Sherman’s resolutions 
they will make themselves responsible. They 
have no more right to spend the time of the 
Senute in answering this buncombe than its 
authors in producing it. They know perfect 
ly well what it meant for, Uhat 
it cannot be made to produce the desired effect 
without their assistance. Consequently, m 
answering back, they will make themselves 
participants in what must, in the existing 
condition of the country, be an almost crim 
inal misuse of legislative powers and _privi- 


is and 


leges. 


THE NEW ANTI-MORMON BILL 


THe new bill against the Mormons, 
by Mr. Hoar from the Senate Judiciary Com 
features 
more practical than those of its predecessois. 
The lawful husband or wife, for instance, is 
not only made a competent witncss, in any pros 


rt porte d 


mittee, has some which seam much 


ecutiou for bigamy, but is to be compelled to 
testify. Prosecutions for adultery, too, are to be 
begun, not simply on the complaint of the in- 


| jured husband or wife, but on anybody’s com 


plaint, like prosecutions for any other crimes. 
The bill provides, too, for the certification of 
marriages in the Territories, and for the com 
pulsory inspection by an officer of the United 
States of all marriage rccords kept by any per- 
son exercisipg civil or ecclesiastical functions, 
Female suffrage is to be abolished, though 
aguinst this Senator Hoar, as in duty bound, 
enters his pious protest. All property accumu- 
lated by religious or charitable corporations 
beyond the amount limited by the act of 1862 
($50,000) is to be forfeited. A Returning Bourd 
of five persons is to be created to take charge 


of elections and count the votes, but no per 
son is to be disfranchised on account of his 
opinions about bigamy or polygamy. All 


this is fairly in the line of legitimate preven- 
tion and punishment. 

But when we come to the which 
deal with the Mormon Church as a corpora- 
tion, we mect with some strange features. 
The Mormons have a corporation called the 
Perpetual Emigrating Fund Company, which 
is, we believe, devoted to the work of mak- 
ing converts in Europe and bringing them 


sections 
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There is nothing in the 
missionary work of the Mormon Church to 
which the United States Government can take 
exception on the score of the 
the doctrines taught, any 
than in the missionary work of Catholics, 
or Spiritualists, 
that the 
their arrival here in the 


States laws. 


over to this country. 


error or ab 
surdity of more 

unless it can be 
are to 
violation of 
But can this be 
It is not 
United States laws to believe polygamy to 


or Shakers 


shown converts engage on 
United 
shown, or has 
it ever been shown ‘ a violation of 


divine 


be of institution, any more tban to 
believe with the Sbakers that all marriage 
is sinful. The violation of the law con- 
sists not in thinking that a man may 


The 


present bill expressly provides that no one 


have two wives, but in baving them. 


shall be disfranchised in the Territory on 
account of bis opinions about polygamy. 
The objection, then, to the Emigration 


Company is that it brings people to Utah 
possibly, after they get there, 
commit adultery under the intluence of a 
religious delusion. But is this sufficient 
for the dissolution of a religious 
corporation by act of Congress? Can Con 


who may 


eround 


gress do anything of the kind, considering 
that ‘‘the Constitution of the United States, 
and al! laws of the United States, not locally 
inapplicable,” were, in 1850, solemnly declared 
to be in full force and effect in Utah, as in all 
other Territories ? 

More remarkable still is the twelfth section, 
which provides not that the Mormon Church 


Corporation shall be abolished, but that the 
management of it shall be taken out of the 
hands of the members of it, and committed 


to fourteen trustees to be appointed by the 
President, with the consent of the Senate, who 
shall hold office for two years, and report an 
nually to the Secretary of the Interior, as ‘to 
the property, business affairs, and operations 
of the said corporation.” Now, we know 
that corporations which violate their charter 
or abuse their franchise may be wound up on 
the proper presentation of tbe facts to a court 
of justice by a legal oflicer of the Government, 
and their property be distributed in such man 
ner as the law or common justice may re- 
quire. Weare, too, all familiar with legisia- 
tion intended, on grounds of public policy, 
to restrict the accumulation of 
by ecclesiastical corporations in general. 


property 
But 
we cannot recall any case before this in which 
if was gravely proposed to punish a corpora 
tion for any offence by putting its property 
the exclusive control of Government 
trustees, with directions to continue the busi 
ness; or to punish a particular ecclesiastical 
corporation for being too powerful or teaching 
erroneous doctrines, by committiny its affairs 
to the hands of Government who 
derided or loathed the beliefs of its mem 
bers. Moreover we do not believe, and shall 
not believe until the Supreme Court has said 


into 


ofticers 


it, that any such expedient can be resorted to 
Legislature 
would be 


for any purpose whatever by the 
of the United States. It 
strous and dangerous prececent. 


a mon 


Of the practical objections to giving such a 
huge financial plum as the management of the 
Mormon Church funds to fourteen trustees 
appointed by the President and Senate, we 


need hardly speak. Every one knows the kind 
of politicians who would seek and get these 
We see them now starting for 
Washington with their grip-sacks, after the 


trusteesbips. 
failure of some home speculation, or after 
their 


’ other people's tunds intensi 


losing theirseats in Congress natural 


desire to “handle 
fied by their horror of polygamy in all its 
forms, and their passionate love of domestic 
purity. politics 
during the past twenty years have been great 
and dreadful, but they would probably all put 
together be a mere trifle compared to a tive 
Mormon (C} 
men to 


The pecuniary scandals of 


years’ administration of urch 
property by the kind of 


give Territorial appointments 


whom we 


THE RATLROADS IN CONGRESS 


A viGonots attempt is evidently to be mad 


this winter to settle the inter-State commerc: 


question, or, in other words, to solve what is 
called the transportation problem. The at 
tempt is, on its face, an important one.  Ac- 
cording to the 


returns, the value of 


railroad property in the United 


$5,536,000,000, or more than half as much as 


census 


t 
lates 1s 


the value of all the farm property 
The bwk of this, it 
membered, is owned, not by the 


$10,107, 
OOO, 000), must be re 


few dozen 


‘*monopolists”” we hear so much about in 
connection with the management, but by 
hundreds of thousands of plain people who 
put their savings into railroad bonds or 
stocks, as a security which rests upon the su 

foundation of the general prosperity and sta 


bility of the country. The $5,526,000, 000 js 
the property of hard-working, honest men and 
women, or their families, scattered all over the 
country, who depend upon it for their liveli 
hood. 


mense body of bard-worked employees of all 


Besides these, it represents also anim 
descriptions—not only salaried men, but a 
host of 
pend upon the system. 


vast laborers whose day's wages ck 


It is ratber startling, therefore, to learn that 
the House Committee on Commerce has 
already before it po kss than thirteen bills 


which undertake to effect changes of the most 
radical sort in the management of all this 


property—pot merely to determine what the 


protits of the whole railway system of the 
country shall be, not merely to revise the r 
road tariffs, but to introduce pew principles it 
to railroad business, the exact opposite of those 
which now govern it, or which privately-owned 
railroads in any part of the world act uj 


This novel sort of regulation of business (su 





as noone has dreamed of introducing in anv 
other branch) is to be undertaken, too, not by 
a body of men who have made a study of 
? t, et 7 ?,} 
but bv a fluctuating body lke C« 
hangina itr es a - a oe oe 
changing in composi i OpPiInior 
hardly a single member of which is chosen 
for the purpose of carrying into effect anv 
well-detined theorv of railroad supervision 
The result of this is that in the thirteen 
fe 5 | 
measures now before Congress, there is hardly 
- + 7 


a single feature of railroad management as it 


unthinkingly 


recommendations 


: th fe nné BS ee aie 
exists that is not violently and 


fee +a 4 
attacked, and the sensible 
tered through the bills—for 


aL Ae ‘ ail sna taat tilis—iG 


among s 


nany there must be some sense—are so mixed 


up with ridiculous or dangerous suggestions 



























































that it is very difficult to separate t Mr 
Green, Vice Pres 1 ‘ 
Railr id tl ( ‘ 

fore the ( t 

{ the members, how t 
fact th ‘-? ‘ 
sorts ~ 
miss . 
revula { 
diawback 

It is i 

wtel . i 

the wl 1 

all property | ‘ 
hving i « 

railroads shall pr 

nothing n nor 

pers s wh ' 
roads l ( t \ 

several veurs \\ \ 


trol of tl 
of he SS ( 
ull States } 
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never st \ 
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sha ilso t i pa i 
Further nd as an illustration of the bearti 
ful sim] v of the reforms which this 
thoughtfu in propose introauce, cor 
sider the 1 Ving 
Sec. 4. That in the operation of railways 
an g the States the cardinal legal prineip 
in construction of the legality of the aets or 
1 ssions of suid COMPpPAanics shall be whether 


in the several acts of the companies said raii 
wavs are being operated impartially for cor 
porate profit from honest public service. And 
any contracts, consolidations, discrimi 
nations, drawbacks, extortions, poolings, re 
scales, or failures to render impartial 


acts 








bates, 
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facilities to connecting lines, in violation of 
said principle, shall be against public policy 
and be in violation of this act.” 


The next section makes any violation of the 
above a crime punishable by fine. We won- 
der what the courts would make of all this. 
What are ‘‘ impartial facilities ” ? 

There is no reason in the world why a United 
States Commission should not be created 
with full powers to make public all facts in 
connection with the railroad system of the 
country, and to expose unjust discrimination 
and extortion, and punish it. The experience 
of the State Commissions shows that this is 
needed; for the inter-State routes go beyond 
and 
any 
effective service with regard to them. This 
ought to be separated from all attempts to 
lower the value of the vast aggregate of pro- 
perty represented by the railroads, by the ap- 
plication of communistic theories as to rates, 
and we are glad to see that thedistinction was 
pointed out by a railroad man to the Com- 
mitiee. What the railroad men ought to do is 
to help enlighten the public, not simply to 
defeat hostile legislation. 


the jurisdiction of local commissions, 
consequently these bodies cannot perferm 


STATE TAXATION. 
THE report of the New York State Assessors 
contains the now old complaint, which comes up 
yearly from all the States, abcut the difficulty 
of taxing personal] property. The assessed value 
of real estate for 1888, in spite of many imper- 
fections in the mode of vuluation, has in- 
creased by $124,556,861 from 1882, to $2,557,- 
218,240, while the assessed value of per- 
sonal estate bas within the same period de- 
creased by $35,982,1 4. More remarkable 
still, between 1865 snd 1882 the real property 
of the State, judging by tbe Assessors’ valua 


tion, increased $1,398,890,800, while per- 
sonal property, judged in the same way, 


apparently decreased $77,500,000. The con- 
clusion the Ass: ssors draw from all this is that 
the land of the State is growing more valuable 
through the growth of the State in wealth and 
population, and tbat the tax collector cannot 
get at the personal property because the laws 
are defective. They propose, therefore, new 
contrivances for getting at personal property, 
and among others an income tax on all in- 
comes over $10,000. 

This is really a genuine case of kicking 
against the pricks. It 1s nearly twelve ycars 
since the Hoffman Commission in this State 
pointed out that the true road of escape from 
the difficulties of direct taxation, with which 
all American States bave to contend, lay in 
putting the burdevs on the one kind of prop 
erty which cannot be concealed or carried 
uway or dispensed with. The experience of 
every State since then, we venture tosay, goes 
to this view. From every one 
of them there comes a perennial wail about 
the difficulty of making people pay taxes on 
personal property. Insome, as in this State, 
the attempt to reach personal property bas 
been almost abandoned, for this is wbat an 
apparent decrease of $77,500,000 in the valua- 
tion during the last twenty years really 
means. In others, efforts have been made to 
make the taxing machinery more effective 


corroborate 


| 


’ 
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by giving the State officers increased powers 
of inquisition into people's private affairs. 
In some States this inquisition bas become a 
potent engine of social demoralization. It 
has, on the one band, stimulated and fos- 
tered the habit of prying and espionage into 


| 


your neighbor’s affairs, which is one of the | 


curses of all small communities, and it has, 
on the other, greatly strengthened and multi 
plied the temptations to commit perjury. Every 
turn of the screw which is intended to force 
men to confess about their possessions in or 
der that they may be taxed, increases the 
number of those who get off by lying or eva- 
sion. In fact, such a system, rigidly admivis- 
tered, tends always to become a system for 
taxing the honest and upright, who would 
pay their dues under any system whatever, 
and for driving the weak or knavish into false- 
bood. 

The amount of fraud represented by the ap- 
parent decrease in the value of the personal 
property in tbe State during the last twenty 
years is of course enormous. Butimposing an 
incometax would not affordany remedy. We 
should probably have much the same luck in 
the income field as we bave had in the capital 
field; we should find the number of incomes in 
the State of over $10,000 begin to decrease rap- 
idly—just as rapidly as the amount of accumu 
lated capital. If it be asked why it should be 
any more difficult to levy an income tax here 
than in England, tie answer is that Eng- 
land is par excellence a country of incomes 
or fixed earnings, while this is a country of 
profits and uncertain earnings. The number 
of anvuitants, and salaried people, and people 
whose incomes rarely vary from year to year, 
is enormous in Evgland, while here, even 
among the well-to-do, it is very smal). 
Those among the $10,000 class who are 
not taking some kind of risk in business 
are in New York comparatively few, and 
the others find a hundred excuses satisfac- 





tory to their own consciences for swearing | 


down their net receipts in any particular year. 
So that in proposing new ways of laying bare 
people’s private aftairs, the Commissionezs are 
clearly om the wrong track. 

This is the more remarkable because their 
own history of the comparative yield of the 
two sources of taxation seems to carry on its 
face the solution of the problem. In looking 
about for something to base the bulk of the 
taxes on, it would seem as if the thing which 
was never concealed, which could not be sworn 
down, which plainly grew in productiveness 
with the growth of tbe State, would atiract 
attention at once. This thing is the land. 
There is only one real obstacle to making it 
pay the taxes, and that is the fear of the 
farmers tbat tbe rich men in the towns and 
cities would escape, 1f the public burdens all 
came directly on the soil. That thisis a strong 
prejudice, and one difficult to combat, we 
do not deny; but that it will eventually 
be destroyed by the hard facts of the situa- 
tion, and probably before very long, we have 


no doubt. Resorting to the Jand for the bulk 


of the revenue would not preclude the taxa- 
tion also of the stock of corporations witbin 
the State, because this would be based on the 
same great rule as the taxation of the land— 
namely, that a State which is tied up, as 


| you will get your money, and 
; and evasion. 





American States are, to direct taxation, should 
neverattempt to tax anything which can be 
hidden or carried away. Tax whatever you 
see, and wbich the owner cannot remove, and 
avoid fraud 
Try to tax the invisible and re- 
movable, and you will find that though you 
may be ever so certain that it is every year 
more valuable, your revenue from it either 
will not grow or will positively fall off. 

THE NEW SPEAKER OF THE COMMONS, 


LONDON, January 15. 

It has for some little time past been assumed 
to be settled tbat wben Sir Henry Brand retires 
at the beginning of the next session trom the 
office of Speaker of the House of Commons, 
Mr. Artbur Peel, Member for Warwick, and a 
son of the Great Sir Robert Peel, will be put for 
ward by the Government to succeed him, 
Altbougb the Speakership is, in this country, a 
place of far less political influc nce than it is with 
you, it is, nevertbeless, one of great consequence, 
the merits or faults of whose bolder may make 
avast difference to the »rogress of business in 
Parliament nd the dignity of Pailiament itself, 
So far from being, as at Wasbington, practically 
the chief of his party in the House, he is seldom 
or never a politician of the first rank, and 1s un 
derstood to sever bimself from all party tics 
when be takes his seat in tbe chair. His only 
duty thenceforward 1s to see fair play between 
different parties, to settle pomts of order as 
tbey arise, to superivtend the preparation 
of proper notices of the business which 
to come op, and to keep an accurate record 
of proceedings already past. His disctplicary 
power, somewhat increased of Jate, is exerted 
ony in conjunction with a vote of the House it- 
self. Woith the compcsition of committees he 
has nothmg to do; that furction, which un 
der our system is of Jess moment than in your 
Congress, beipg exercised by a special commit- 
tee of experienced and trusted meuwbers of both 
parties, called the Comwictee of Selection. 

But although the Speaker’s powers are thus 
limited to those of mere chairmansbip, they sre in 
that spbere very important. Our Parliamentary 
rules are so complicatei that a man must bave 
an exceptionelly clear legal head to be able to 
master and applv them — great prom ptitude, self- 
possession, decision. Nor isit only courage to 
overcome ap excited assembly tbat 1s wanted, 
Ibe Speaker must also possess an imperturbsble 
temper anda courtesy of manner which makes 
bis persoval relations with the members easy 
and agreeable. There are many small occa- 
sions on which members have to communicate 
with the Chair; they ask bis advice as to 
the mode in which they can raise a question, 
or give notice of an amendment; they ob- 
tein permission from him to introduce friends 
into parts of tbe Cban ber not open to ordinary 
strangers. Jo order that the general sense of 
his impartiality may be wmarptained, the 
Speaker is obliged to receive every one, even 
persons wbo may have lately tried to dispute 
bis autburity, with equal serevity and friendli- 
ness, and in the exercise of bis function of “call 
irg” (tbat is, of giving tbe floor to) one among 
several members who may rise to speak at the 
same time, be is expected not only to show no 
preference as between the various political par- 
ties, but even to allow the bores and pariahbs a 
fair chance, however httle desire the House 
may have to hear them. Besides these intellec- 
tual and moral qualities, the Speaker must be 
pbysically strong, at least in capacity to en- 
dure fatigue. The Huuse usvaliy meets at 
four o’clock in the afternoon, sometimes (after 
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the middle of the session} at two, and sits on till 
one, two, three, or even four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, during the whole of which time, except for 
a short time allowed for refreshment in the eve- 
ning, be must be in the chair, unable even to close 
hiseyes for more than a few minutes. since at any 
moment he may have to resolve some point of or 
der oraward the floor to one of several competing 
orators. When the House goes into Committee of 
the Whole, his place istaken by the Chairman of 
Ways avd Means, but otherwise he bas no relief, 
not being allowed to put a deputy Speaker in the 
chair unless suffering from illness, 

Sir Henry Brand has discharged these duties 
so well that the difficulty of finding a successor 
seems more than commonly great. His rulings 
on points of order have been considered general 
ly right, and were always delivered with great 
readiness and clearness. His impartiality was 
so unquestioned that the only complaints ever 
made were that he was possibly too lenient to 
those who seemed to be seeking to paralyze and 
discredit the House of Commons by systematic 
obstruction. His manners were perfect: full of 
dignity—a dignity even of carriage, woich was 
noticed the ipore because he is rather below than 
above the middle height—and at the same time 
full of a refined courtliness, which bas grown 
rare in this somewhat too free-and-easy society 


of modern England. He possessed the bappy ait- 


of appearing to be specially interested in the per- 
son who might be conversing with bim; and yet 
there was no flattery or affectation in what was 
obviously the expression of a genial and amiable 
nature. 

When it was announced that Mr. Goscben bad 
been asked to permit himself to be nominated, 
there was some little surprise, because be bolds 
so influential a position as a_ political leader 
that he could bardly be expected to relegate 
himself to an office in wbich his administrative 
abilities and bis oratorical powers could find no 
scope. Hes wealthy, sothatthe large salary 
paid to the Speaker would have no great attrac 
tion for bim; and though be is at present out of 
oftice, because he differs from tbe bulk of the 
Liberal party on the question of an extended 
francbise in the counties, it would be natural 
for him to rejoin the Ministry when that ques 
tion has been disposed of. As it appears that he 
would bave been willing to take the Sneaker 
ship but for his shortsigbtedness, people suppose 
that his idea would have been to serve for a few 
years, until the time came when he could prop 
erly return to take that prominent part in 
the counsels and combats of party to 
which bis great abilities and bigh character 
entitle him, His refusal is regretted on all 
sides, for he would have made not only an im- 
partial, but an eminently strong and resolute 
Chairman. 

Another member of the House of Commons 
eminently fitted for the office is Mr. Whitbread, 
member for Bedford. His position is a unique 
one. He bas never held any office, has never 
pushed bimself to the front, is almost unknown 
to the general public. But his character is so 
conspicuously upright and straightforward, bis 
intellect so fair and lucid, his judgment so 
sound, that when be speaks, which he does but 
seldom, he is listened to with a deference rarely 


his 


aceorded even to Cabinet Ministers. Those 
who differ from him think he is at least as 
likely to be right as they are; those who 


agree with bim are happy and satisfied in 
having so great an authority on their side. He 
is the best type, and perbaps the only specimen, 
ina large assembly, of the ideal impartial 
observer—philosophical, yet also practical— 
of current events the historian 
desires above all things to possess. To these 
gifts he adds familiarity with Parliamentary 


whose views 








rules and forms of procedure certainly upsur 
passed, and probably unequalled except by Sir 
Henry Brand himself. Every one would have 
been glad to see Mr. Whitbread Speaker. But 
the uncertain state of health would have 
prevented his accepting the chair, and obliged 
the leaders of the majority to look elsewhere. 
Mr. Arthur Peel, whom 


his 


they have resolved to 


propose, has had a long Parliamentary anda 
short official experience. For a few months 
during Mr. Glaadstone’s former administration 


(1S6S-~"74 of the Secretaries to the 
Treasury, discharging the duties of Parliamen 
tary ‘‘ whip”; and in 18SU, when Mr. Gladstone re 
turned to power, he became Under Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. This post be 
soon resigned, owing to weak bealth, so that 
people hardly expected be 


he was one 


would venture, 


although now stronger, to enter on duties so 
arduous as the Speaker’s. He is in politics 
a moderate Liberal, belonging to what 
is called the Whig section of the party; 


en able and thougbtful man, who is much re 

spected by bis brother members, although, like 
Mr, Whitbread, not much known to the outside 
public. The dignity of manner which he in 
berits from bis father is enbanced by a tall 
figure and well-marked features; and though he 
Is NOt supposed to bave wade a special study of 
Parliamentary law and usage, be is both clear 

Those 
bim best declare that in point of tact, temper, 
and courtesy, be will not fall sborteven of the 
retiring Speaker. His task may very likely prove 
an even more difficult such ele 

wents of disorder as exist in the House of Com 
mops may think it 
cbairman than one who bad already establisbed 


headed and judicial in mind. who know 


one, for 


easier to challenge a new 


his a-cendency. It may also appear more 


vidious for the new Speaker than it would bavi 
been for the old one to apply the provision 
introduced 


ATELY 
for enabling closure of the debate 
‘of vour H 
reseptatives) to be voted by the 
Speaker's intimation. But a man of character 
as Mr. Peel Is believe dto be, will doubtless face 
these difficulties firmly, and the m 
he shows the better will be be supported 
It is not usual to oppose the person nou 


(the ‘previous question use of Rey 


House on the 


re firmness 


for Speaker by the majority, unless parties 
very pearly equal in strength; and there is 1 
personal hostility among the Con 
Mr. Peel uld lead 
election. they 


servatives to 
which sh« them to resist his 
However, are at present in a 
fighting mood, so it is possible 1 

that a preliminary skirmish over the choi fa 


Speaker will do no barm. 





considering the matter, and their decision wi 

doubtless be made public before Parliamen 

meets on the 5th of February. Y 
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MODERN IRISH HISTORY 


DUBLIN, January 


THE study of Irish history is sad and depress 
ing, but most instructive. Never did effect f 
low cause step by step with more erring and 
remorseless certainty. We are what we bav 
been made, and the bope of ir overtaking 
those who are before us hes in our being taught 
in the same. schools of experience which have 
strengthened and elevated then Three hur 
dred years ago Irelar was dominated by 
tribal divisions and customs as degrading as 
those which prevailed in England before the 
Anglo-Saxon invasion. We search the pages 


ff authentic bistory in vain for a free, inde 


pendent, and united Ireland The struggles 
with the Anglo-Normans were for land, for ex 
istence, for religion. The idea of a real Ireland 


was first during the wars of the sev 


It was carried on by Swift 


developed 


enteenth century. 
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epntury 


the of the « 
though to most of them, it is true 
only the Pre 
perhaps 


and patriots xhteenth 


Ireland meant 
testant garrison, The neeptuon ts 


stronger and more detinite now than 





ever before, and Irishmen wt know their 
intryv’s history are il atedd bw tl }' {fa 
pew and Detter future ratber than by a revival 
of a shadowy past. 

Proprietorship in the soil of Ireland has been 
acquired, not by purchase by awrestlng with 
nature, but through repeated and over a i 
fiscations, There ts scar vanac the s 
of Lreland upon which we cannot name the fami 
lies that originally owned the lard; the grantee 
who acquired it by fraud juest, and 
his descendants do not now } {it. the transi 
tions by which it came into the possession of 
present owners, The tmbes held the land 
comn The toil of thetr descendants as 
ants gave if its present va “ ‘ 1 
expenditure on the part of the new owners 
their descendants, and bui up t t asal f 
tupes Which are now draen from Ireland tn the 
shape of rent, The descend: f the bers trie 
inextricably blended with | sh pames and 
race (but i lefinitely dis ass and 
feeling), form the mass { © Trish px pet 
day The propmetors are a st AS separate a 
class as thev were when Chev settled WH Ut 
their grants rt abet . i ( 
well, and built the easties and t baw ps 
Religion has accentuate Nese st s | 
isasif with y the 1 ans bad ved and 
increased, as laborers and tenants, bad t j 

he United States, a Wer w the mass of the 
Peo} and \ t i ts were nh oas 

MmpaArativery sta i VBS Vou Wer 
years ag 

rhe Parlia t of Great Britain took upon 
tself 1 “SOL Tt be res] { the gover 
ment and i ness of e |r people Such a 

gacy of moserv ard nfus bat seld been 

sumed by apy peo} Fogland believed s 
fuliv in ber VI ips \ grapple with these 
ditticuldes that s ad iberate pposed the 
reformatory sures of the enlightened men 
bers he Irish Par ent, so as finally t 

mpass its annibilati \ loubts as to the 
painsprings of lrish squalor and discontent were 
set at res “4 Vv tt puoi tion of the i 
von Rey The Earl f Devon in alwentec 
Englist t al } livpg estates n Ireland 
greater in area than the Channel Islands, with 

r pers s whose prejucices and interests 
favored the is whers, had been appointed by 
the Ministry to probe the agricultural condition 

f Ireland Tt esults of the abors may be 

suited in four volumes, comprising 4 

selv printed fol pages of evidence (equiva 

tt aimvut ¢ ‘i DApes f the Natio and 44 
pages repor l report ntainsa hist ry 

f the contiscations and anomalies of the Lrisb 
land system anda description f the wretched 

iticn of the country, the results of that 
svst Lhe gi-t of the ree mmendations of the 
Commissioners is contained in the following 
paragraypy 

Although it is certainly desirable that the 
fair remuneration to which a tenant is entitled 
for his outlay of capital, or of labor in perme 


pent improvements, should be secured to bim by 
v Intary agreement ratber than by compulsion 


f w, Vet, upon a review of all the evidence 
furnished to us upon the subject, we believe that 
some legislative measure will be found neces 


sarv in order to give efficiency to such agree 


ments, as well as to provide for those cases 
which cannot be settled by previous arrange 
ment. We earnestly bope the Legisiature will 


be disposed to entertain a bill of this nature, 
and to pass it into law with as little delay 
as is consistent with a full discussion of its 
principle and details. We are convinced that 
in the present state of feelings in Ireland, no 
single measure can be better calculated to allay 
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discontent and to promote substantial improve- 
ment throughout the country.” 

Clear and practical advice, upon the fullest 
evidence, by men free from all bias in favor of 
A famine and a rebellion came 
and passed. The population of Ireland was re- 
duced from 8.009,000 to 6,000,000, A land agita- 
tion died out indespair. Men like Vincent Scully 
went down to their graves, leaving their tracts 


the tenants, 


and writings as a legacy of brave but useless en 
deavors for reform, Another rebellion followed, 
and another famine. The population stood re 
duced to little over 5,000,000, Still persistent ne- 
glect of the recommendations of the report, or of 
the many other reports, and tracts, and treatises 
Between 1829 
and 1869 twenty-seven bills and resolutions of a 


with which we were inundated. 


moderate character were offered by lrish mem- 
bers on the land question, and were every one re 
jected. And the conception of an Irish member 
settled down more and more into that of a well 
dressed gentleman, who blarneyed his constitu 
ents on the bustings, lived pleasantly in London, 
gave his party as little trouble as possible, had 
an unbounded capacity for bearing snubs with 
equanimity, and secured as many situations as 
was possible for himself, his family, and his 
friends, Yet the iand question involved the 
prosperity and happiness of the Irish people; 
and between 1850 and 1880 the Government 
found time to pass forty-nine coercion bills for 
Ireland. The Act of 1871, well intended as it 
was, was passed against the advice of the few 
able Irish members, and made matters upon 
many estates worse and more hopeless than be- 
fore. 

After the passage of the Ballot Act, an entire- 
ly new classof members Legan to be sent for- 
ward by the Irish constituencies—men who really 
felt with and represented the people. Between 
1871 and 1880 thirty land-reform bills were 
brought forward by Irish members, most of 
them Liberals, and some Conservatives, and as 
usual met with no consideration. In 1879-SO 
there was again great misery and distress, the 
Land League was established, and in May, 1880, 
Mr. Gladstone came into power, as far as Irish 
support was concerned, upon expectations of 
radical land reform. None but Lrishmen can 
realize the humiliation tbey felt at seeing the hat 
again go round the world on their behalf—know- 
ing that even in the South-Sea [slands collections 
were being made upon behalf of their country, 
and well aware that all the aid put together 
would not amount to one-tenth of the average an 
nual sum added to the burdens of the tenants 
since the previous famine. 

Commencing some years before the publication 
of the Devon report, and brought to acompletion 
a few years afterward, a valuation of Ireland 
was carried out by the Government under Mr. 
Griffith, at the head of a large department and 
staff. It was upon this fact, that a careful and ex- 
haustive scientific Government valuation of Ire- 
land was coincident with a Government report 
which admitted that there should be legislation 
to prevent further usurpation of tenants’ im- 
provements, that Mr. Parnell based bis demand 
that,until a fair and satisfactory settlement was 
arrived at, Griffith’s valuation should be taken as 
the basis of a fair rent. Practically, the rack- 
renting protested against consisted of rises be- 
yond Griffith’s valuation, screwed out of the 
people upon their own improvements. Griflith’s 
valuation of Ireland was £13,500,000. The rental 
in 1880 reached some £17,000,000. The depreciation 
in the value of money which bad taken place in 
the interval must be remembered on the side of 
the landlords, 

The treatment of the Fenian prisoners had no 
inconsiderable part in exasperating Ireland. 
Whatever American end late Irish develop- 
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ments have been, the original movement here 


sprang from pure and unselfish motives. It was 
wrong in that it could not succeed. The effort 
to degrade the leaders, many of them gentlemen 
of education and refinement, in the eyes of their 
countrymen, by subjecting them to penal servi- 
tude, failed in its intention and excited sympa- 
thy even in those who disapproved their po 
licy. Silvio Pellico’s and other records of 
suffering in Continental jails under the wors 
governments show how terrible imprisonment 
can be; but it is doubtful whetber any sys 
tem (not of actual torture) more essentially 
degrading and outraging to humanity was ever 
invented than penal servitude as carried out in 
British prisons and as applied to the Fenian 
prisoners. Tbey were subjected not alone to 
cold and bunger, but to indignities in personal 
examinations and otherwise which cannot be 
named. Men like Mr. Davitt were cbained to 
carts. These extended over 
many years, and many who were released, and 
who have no sympathy with modern develop- 


imprisonments 


ments, are still, after eighteen years, in 
exile. The mass of the Irish people feel that the 


prisoners suffered for them, and the present 
generation at least will never forgive their 
treatment, 

There was no reference to the Irish land ques- 
tion in the Queen’s speech with which the new 
Government opened its career in May, 1880, 
Legislation was promised upon many subjects— 
‘*ceburebyards,” ‘“‘ground game,” “liability of 
employers for accidents,” and so forth. Justin 
McCarthy and other Irish members at first 
mildly protested. ‘Two or three lines couched 
in sympathetic terms” would have satisfied 
them, But they were not satisfied. Even sym- 
patby would not at this point have satisfied 
others of less patient mood, and persistent ne- 
glect of the Irish land question at length cul- 
minated in an agitation that was all along pre- 
dicted and mignt have been averted. The Gov- 
ernment ‘‘Compensation for Disturbance Bill,” 
wrung from them by the Irish niembers, was 
thrown out by the Lords; and the Government, 
instead of forcing its passage by a dissolution, 
as they would bave done with an English measure 
of like importance, adjourned for six months’ boli 
days,and hoped the Lrish people would be pa 
tient till Parliament met in the spring. It is 
difficult to write with candor concerning the 
murders and outrages which disgraced Ireland 
during the following winter. The leaders and 
the mass of Leaguers were not responsible tor 
those crimes. But did they put forth their 
strength to prevent them? Was the Irish land 
question never to be settled? Was there the 
least possibility of England giving ber mind to 
its settlement in the absence of crime? Passion is 
strong; human nature is weak. Let any one 
who has ever felt deeply in a cause where crime 
is the inevitable outcome of the system he de- 
nounces, look into his heart and ask bimself how 
he regarded outrages which perhaps almost 
alone insured reform. 

In the session of 1881 a “ Coercion Bill ” took pre- 
cedence of a “ Land Bill,” and we had a renewal of 
the scenes of the previous session in an aggra- 
vated form. The Government sought no assis- 
tance in the preparation of the Land Bill, either 
from the Irish party, who represented Irish feel 
ing, or from Irish writers and economists, who 
had almost given their lives to the subject. It 
was to be the work of Mr. Gladstone and his 
colleagues alone; and the Irish people were to be 
indebted to him and them alone for its bene- 
fits. That it has conferred great benefits 
is true: a reduction of £162,000 per annum 
through the Land Court up till last May, be- 
sides, doubtless, a much larger sum by private 
agreement, through fear of its intervention, 
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is no small reduction in 35,000 out of the 
500,000 cases which might be brought before 
the courts. But the act has never approved 
itself to the best Irish thinkers, even outside the 
ranks of the Leaguers, as a statesmanlike set- 
tlement of the question, and its benefits have 
been obtained by an immense official and legal 
expenditure. The attitude of the Irish party 
toward the act was inevitable. The only 
possibility of wresting the full measure of bene- 
fit from it, administered, as it inevitably would 
be, by persons largely in sympathy with the 
Jandlords, was to decry as far as possible the 
merit of its provisions. 

In the condition in which the Government of 
the country fouxd itself in the autamn of 1881 
much might be said in vindication of tbe policy 
of the arrest of the leaders of the Land League, 
but nothing for the general administration of 
the Coercion Act. In imprisoning Mr. Parnell 
and 800 associates Mr. Gladstone should have 
realized that he was not dealing with criminals, 
but with political opponents, and sbould have 
treated them accordingly. He owed it to him- 
self to treat them with dignity, and the country 
was rich enough to pay for this. Their incarce- 
ration was, however, attended with the most 
humiliating circumstances, and as they were 
supplied with only prison fare, and as those who 
could afford it refused to live better than those 
who could not, a public subscription had tobe set 
on foot for their maintenance; and when released, 
all the threads of Irish officialism were set in 
motion to injure their prospects for life Va- 
victis! I know the head master of a National 
school, taken up as a suspect, whose further en- 
gagement and chance of pension were cancelled. 
He is now in America. I know a Government 
clerk who was shut out from Government ser- 
vice. He now editsa ‘‘ National” newspaper. 
[hese are but individual instances of what oc 
curred ina large number of cases, 

The Government, as upon all previous occa- 
sions of Irish revolt, appeared satisfied that it 
was dealing only with aset of foolish brawlers or 
criminals whom it bad outbid in the affections 
of the Irish people. The ‘no rent” manifesto 
was a terrible blunder. The suppression of the 
Land League followed as a matter of course. 
An excellent opportunity for establishing a 
better feeling between the countries and for 
bringing the mass of the Irish people to the side 
of law and order, was thrown away next spring 
after the murder of the secretaries. The day 
after that crime was committed it was publicly 
depounced in the strongest terms by Parnell, 
Dillon, and Davittina printed manifesto scat 
tered broadcast over Lreland. It was recognized 
as a crime against the best interests and hopes of 
Ireland, and aroused a feeling which migbt have 
been developed to any extent, but which was en- 
tirely arrested by the Coercion Bill introduced 
a few days afterward. 

in the administration of that act, and the ex- 
ercise of the power conferred, outrages upon 
common justice and public decency were inevi 
table, and will prove disastrous in the future. 
Ireland is ever being adjured to forget the past, 
while a presentis ever being brought intoa 
fresh bitter past to take the place of theold, 
even if the old were forgotten. Discussing yes- 
terday with a gentleman much in the confidence 
of the Government, as to the possibility of induc- 
ingsome of the Imsb members to support a certain 
beneficial policy in conjunction with the Govern- 
ment, I was compelled to conclude that such 
agreement was at present impossible, principally 
owing to Mr. Forster’s attack upon Mr. Parnell 
and the party last spring, and the attitude of the 
Government toward them after Carey took his 
seat in the witness chair, The Government and 
people of England then seemed convinced that 
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Mr. Parnell and bis party had been working 
with the Invincibles. The of this 
accusation has been proved, but no amend has 
been made. Thatina conflictsuch as the one 
carried on by the League proffered assistance 
could be selected and supervised, was impossible: 


baselessness 


that very many League branches became centres 
for all the virulent political animosities and 
private hates of tke country, is perhaps true; that 
and freely scattered over th 
country sometimes fell into bad hands, and may 
have been applied to doubtful purposes, is quite 
But that Mr. Parneli’s 
interests lay in a league with crime 
The ofticials in Dublin 
knowledge tbe imputations of spring to 
have been unfounded. They know that a plot 
Mr. Parnell bimself 
by some of the very men with whom he was ac 


funds loosely 


possible. intentions or 
, is impossible 
Castle privately ac 
last 
was on foot to assassinate 
cused of having been in league for the perpetra 
tion of assassination. In thus endeavoring to 
explain the present feelings of Irish Nationalists 
we must admit can 
we cannot approve or excuse, their failure in the 


that while we understand, 


main to acknowledge, appreciate, and develop 
the wise and genuine sympathy for their coun 
try undoubtedly shown by many members of 
the Liberal party 
throughout England. 

Four great lessons are emphasi: 
modern history of Ireland: (1 
safely be denied or delayed. (2 


and many _ individuals 


d 
Justice 


he 


cannot 


by t 


Popular passions 
cannot for any purpose be safely roused by popu 
lar leaders beyond a certain point. Perma 
nently beneficial changes in the laws cannot in 
this age of the world be affected through ind: 
(4) Itisno longer 
possible, comfortably, to govern any ll-de 
fined portion of the world in defiance of the pre 
judices and wishes of the majority of its inhabi 
tants. Irish bistory, past and present, is in truth 
atragedy. The more one studies it and has per 
sonal knowledge of its details and the actors, the 
more one yearns toward the country and its in 
habitants. 


vidual force and mob violence. 


vw 


sacrifices in any class 


No personal 


would be too great that would hasten a settle 
ment. The cbaos of bighmindedness and of 
meanness, of daring and of cowardice—the uni 
versal muddle, so to speak—is more striking the 
becomes cognizant of the facts. No 
chaos, however, can last forever, and each step 
D.. B, 


more one 


toward order is so much gained. 


JAMES’S PORTRAITS OF PLACES 


PARIS, January 
I CONFESS a great partiality for the writings 
of Henry James: his field of 
large, and he is a good observer. 


observation 
Ame 
rican novelists have dealt chiefly with American 
subjects. Mr. Henry James had a very happy 
inspiration when he endeavored to bring int 
close and daily 


So far, 


contact the representatives of 








the New World and the representatives of th 
Old World. All his books might bear the titl 
of an ‘International Episode’; and in ali we 


look for this curious of hun 
atoms, formed under dissimilar circumstances 
and meeting in singular combinations. The old 
saying of the Greek philosopher, ‘‘ Know thy 
self,” always holds good ; but in order to know 
ourselves well, we must not always look in 


chemistry Man 


or 
familiar glass—we must throw ourselves out of 


our usual life, rub against the world and trv 
its hardness, leave our nest and look for other 


nests, 

Mr. James has a great ambition: not only h 
he undertaken to bring into contact two branches 
of the same great race—the American and the 
English—he has thrown his Americans in the 
midst of France, and looked on the result. Gay 
Lussac was once showing an experiment to 


is 
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some Koval Highness, and said These two 
gases will have the honor to combine tx , 
your Highness.” The French gas I may say 
so, is Very much opposed to such combinat : 
An American, well read, cultured, t ent 
will tind himself at home at once in Eng! 1. 
‘Il y entrera,” a Frenchman would say 
me dans ses souliers.” Of course he w find 
many things different from what he has se 
at home ; his feeling of *‘every man as good as 
another” will be constantly offended. B 
he have any esprit, he will know that ther r 
always limitations to this axi the ta 
tions may be ideal—theyv may be material Li 
clerk at some great shop in London w W 
pers, ‘' There is some carriage pany,” o1 
entrance of a lady descending from her ba 
rouche, has not the same sen f tres i 
tions as has the lady who tries an v1 
neighbor at some dinner-table, But no Amer 
can of any sense, even if he is not above twenty 
will really be much surprised in England 
some of the manifestations of social inequality 
because they are connected with things be knows 
and has heard about—with politics, with law 
with wealth, with historical associations fami 
liar tohim. A man can hate privileges, bi t 
is something to understand what they are acl 
for and on what thev are founded. It is s 
thing to have the kev of a cipher—to know 
virtue of what fact, what solid, tangible fact 
one man will take precedence of another 
woman of another, There are, of course vs 
tenies of all sorts connected with this 1 Eng 
lish Constitution. It stands like an n 1 
overed in places with ivy—like those i 
which Henry James describes so we in 
Portraits of Places*:; there are hidden rners 
rooms left empty, silent) staircases, dark pas 
sages. But the manor is visible, a t . 
not in our modern style, w lav admu . 
may even come to cherish i 
A cultivated American, the most va 
American, will tind that France ist re 
difficult to understand than England Tob 
sure, France is a democracy, and it w 1 se 
asifan American knew somethingat t 
rt s, But the Fren le acyiss g 
very different from the American de 
they have hardly anything in mt ex t 
those abstract principles embodied i 
rations of rights. Yo American, if 
long enough in France, will tind that tt 
eal of liberty is surprisingly duff f 
the American ideal—that wt ality 1 : 
supreme he text law, it : 
in the daily relations ind what 
perpetual pi tohim will be tot t 
gin of the s al inequalities. He wi 
t leal witl visible forces “ vis 
marks of power: he w feel, so to speak 
land ghosts. Names w en aning 
fort will be } ts ra 1 
f awe igh-s lingt sw we ft iw 
ntempt. He wi = wealt spised at 
poverty ! tor cat r 
to cal mpany, D irawing s, t 
in shops anda g tl West peop! Hew 
look for a standa and wi i none If | 
works very g and verv hard, ! ‘ t 
the sf 1 that s ar -. aps tl 
createst s ‘ s: he will see that the } , 
P ire extr Vv sensitis t | 
that bad ners are a t relations of 
man toman, whatever tk station may be s 
be nducted 1 ik iv, t i ma r Bu 
where s! it de of manners “ 
sn ret of good inners is that 
they ly be natural, they must be 
a part of the person. The smallest effort vitiates 
he relations of society. 


It is the great me 
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g f ted t l 
1 
rv gi 1 and prot nd ft 
apts An English New Year 
§ t which binds the English middle 
asses to the sovereign and to the royal fami 
su d. itis not quite a “humor 
view to say that people in the immense ob 
security of that middle class which constitut: 
the bulk of the English world, like to feel that 
they are related in some degree to something 


that is socially great”; for that ‘‘something 
is not only socially, it is also nationally, great. 
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I find the true ‘ American’ in another passage of 
the same chapter, in the description of some 
charity children on Christmas Day. There is 
something almost pathetic in his picture—‘‘ the 
dying wintry light in the big, bare, stale room; 
the beautiful Lady Bountiful, standing in the 
twinkling glory of the Christmas-tree; the little 
multitude of staring and wondering, yet per- 
These hundreds 
of charity children, living in an atmosphere of 
bunger, are evidently not asight to which an 
Is there acon 
nection between the workhouse and the peer 
age? I will not touch the problem here. 

If ever my good fortune should bring me back 
to the United States, Mr. James has not inspired 
me with a very ardent desire to see Saratoga. 
The picture of it, as a picture, is very striking. 
I have met occasionally, at watering places in 
Europe, in hotels in Switzerland, the people 


fectly expressionless, faces.’ 


American eye is accustomed, 


whom he describes, who are living abroad as 
they do at Saratoga, in a sort of splendid social 
isolation—the men, who bave, even during tbeir 
holiday, tbeir minds full of the pursuit of wealtb, 
. and the women, 
who show off the tine dresses that are the result 
of these speculations, This sort of thing, as 
they say in Evgland, is not peculiar to Saratoga 
nor to America; hotel life is every where imbued 
with it. Watering-places are not the places 
where people should form their ideal of life. I 
cannot, however, blame Mr. James for showing 
things as they are. The bighest mission of the 
literary man, in a democratic country, consists 
in raising the standard of excellence by bis 
writings. Tothis mission Mr. James has always 
been faitpful. He has not bougbt success by an 
ignoble weakness; be is, by excellence, a gentle- 
mon of letters. He bas seen many lands and 
many people, and he bas taken bis boney from 
many flowers; but he will remain a true friend 
of his own country if be defends it in future, es 
he has done in the past, agsinst the worship of 
wealtb, against vulgar imitation, against brutal 
sensuality, against the follies and vanities of 
commubities where these follies and vanities 
are a legacy of the past. 


of ‘‘corners,” of speculations ; 


Correspondence. 
‘“NINETEENTH CENTURY” RE- 
PRINT. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


THE 


Str: We have just seen in your issue of Jan- 
uary 3, 1n an advertisement from ‘‘ The English 
Publishing Company,” a statement -to the effect 
that, having completed arrangemevts with us, 
the company will reissue the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Review in America, simultaneously with 
its issue in England. 

Other Reviews are named, and we do not 
know if the statement as to them is correct, but 
so far as we are concerned it is absolutely un- 
true. We have made no arrangements with the 
English Publishing Company. 

The Review cannot be published in America 
simultaneously with the appearance of it in Eng- 
land, unless the whole is telegraphed, as no copy 
or advance sheets leave or will leave England 
till after the publication in this country. Pray 
be so good as to insert this unqualified contra- 
diction.—We are, sir, yours faithfully, 

KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH & Co, 

LONDON, 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, January 17, 1884, 


AN INDEX TO NILES’ REGISTER. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NaTIon: 


Sir: Some of your readers are perhaps com- 
petent to express an opinion on the probable use- 





fulness of an index to Niles’ Register, and the 
probable demand for such an index. That 
newspaper will always bea valuable source of 
information, as every student of economics un- 
derstands. I have often wished that some one 
would compile an index to it, and I have gone 
so far as to consider the expediency of under- 
taking the task myself. J. 
SAN FRANCISCO, January 12. 


[‘‘ The proposed index would certainly be 
very useful to historical students,” is the 
opinion of one of this class to whom we have 
submitted the above.—Ep. Nation. } 


MR. RUSSELL STURGIS AND THE CES 
NOLA COLLECTION. 
To THE EpiITOR OF THE NATION : 

Srr: In the reports of the Feuardent-Cesnola 
suit, session of the 20th of December, Genera! di 
Cesnola is quoted as saying, in answer to ques- 
tions by jurors, ‘*‘ Russell Sturgis is mainly re- 
sponsible for Gehlen’s repairs and restorations.” 

T have written to General di Cesnola,calling his 
attention to this report and begging bim to con 
tradict it, supposing, as I must, that bis words 
have been incorrectly reported. But, as Iam so 
far away, I cannot well await bis answer before 
taking other steps to contradict the statement 
ascribed to him. For that statement is wholly 
untrue. I never bad anytbing to do witb avy 
of Mr. Geblen’s work upon th? sculptures of the 
Cesnola collection. 

At the time of the unpacking of the first Ces- 
nola collection I was a Trustee of the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art, and a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. The Douglas mension, in 
West Fourteenth Street, bad been hired for the 
Museum, and I had volunteered to superintend 
the alterations necessary to fit that house and its 
appendages for the uses of the Museum. For this 
purpose I visited the house tbree or four times a 
week, and during all the time tbat I was so em- 
ployed General di Cesnola was busy uvpacking 
and arranging his collection, ‘* the first Cesnola 
collection,” as it is commonly called. He had 
assumed the charge of its arrangement in the 
Fourteenth Street building, and, to the best of 
my remembrance, was busied in that long and 
arduous task all through the later spring and 
summer of 1872, for perhaps four, perbaps five 
months. Mr. North, and afterward Mr. Geblen, 
were employed in cleaning, repairing, and 
mounting statues, busts, etc. I seldom saw them 
at work, asI had but rarely any occasion to 
pass through their workshops, my own especialls 
undertaken duty keeping me atthe Museum 
building already too long. I seldom saw any 
statue or bust until after ithad been putin place. 
As regards the repairs or restorations, the 
mounting and placing of the scuiptures, I often 
conversed with General di Cesnola, exactly as 
any other member of the Board of Trustees might 
have done. But I never had given to me, nor 
assumed, any authority over these matters. I 
never directed any repairs, nor advised any, nor 
influenced, nor sought to influence in any way, 
the manner or extent of repairing or restoration.. 
And the statement copied above from the 
Tribune of the 21st December is absolutely and 
wholly false. ‘ 

I bave made a similar declaration upon oath 
before the Consul of the United States at this 
place, and have sent it to New York, where it 
can be used if needed. R, STURGIS. 
56 VIA DEL PRATO, FLORENCE, ITALY, January 4. 





CABINET OFFICERS IN CONGRESS. 
To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 
Sir: As tothe Nation’s dislike to controversy, 
to which “S, M. C.” refers, I fancy it depends 








upon the kind of controversy. I can bear wit- 
ness that for many years, and in a most long- 
suffering spirit, it has given me a liberal portion 
of space for the riding of a “hobby ” in respect 
to the Cabinet officers, and I am sure it will 
maintain the same attitude toward any serious 
discussion of problems of politics involving the 
welfare of the nation. As to shirking the re- 
sponsibility of forecasting the effect of the mea- 
sure in question, considerations of space alone 
were taken into account. ‘*S. M. C.” will please 
note that Iam quite prepared to fill an entire 
number of the Nation with such forecasting. 
Fortunately, the need of such a catastrophe is 
averted by the able letter of Mr. C. A. Towne, 
which I trust has received *‘S. M. C.’s” careful 
consideration. 

If your correspondent has really no desire to 
see any relief of what he happily calls the ‘*pa 
ralysis of functional etliciency ” in the Execu- 
tive or Legislature, there seems to be no com- 
mon ground between us, as that is the only 
purpose for which I advocate the change in 
the position of the Executive. 1 judge from bis 
letters that he is one of those who wish to neu- 
tralize and get rid of all government as far as 
possible. This idea is contirmed by his sugges- 
tion that the Federal officers should be made 
elective, which must raise a shudder in any one 
who knows bow that process operates in the 
Eastern States and cities, whatever it may do 
in lowa. 1 hold that more efficient, coherent, 
and systematic government is an absolute ne- 
cessity, whether for the nation, the States, or 
the cities, and tbat the first step toward this is 
a change in the relations of Executive to Legis- 
lature. If the result is not desired, cadit ques- 
tio. Certainly our present metbods are admira- 
bly adapted to produce the opposite result. 

Is the means adapted to procure the end? 
Frcm regard to space, and for that reason only, 
[ wiil throw out the Continental governments, 
where the people have not yet learned to en 
force their will, and turn to tbe cnly govern- 
ment besides our own where the people really 
bave a will—Great Britain. Certainly it is now 
in a state of great embarrassment, but toat is 
caused by the Irish members. Tbe Irish ques- 
tion nas forced itself to the front, and if it takes 
twenty-five years to get that question peace- 
fully settled, to the exclusion of everything else 
the time will not have been wasted. The Irish 
Chureb and the Irish Land Acts were wonder 
fully difficult and complex pieces of work, irre- 
spective of results, and were obtained by Execu- 
tive and Legislature working together. ‘They 
may fail, but at least they wili be tried, and if 
they do fail it will be for tbe Ministry to guide 
Parliament to the next step. The burning ques 
tion in the Extended-Francbise Act, to come up 
this winter, is its extension to Ireland. The real 
besitancy is in the conflict of public opinion. 
Whether the Tory or Liberal view gains the 
upper hand, the Ministry in Parliament must 
be the means of reducing it to definite shape. 

But, to judge the case, a larger view must be 
taken. Parliamentary reform, Catholic eman- 
cipation, tariff reform, municipal reform, the 
Education Act—these and many others bave 
been the results of a strong Executive Ministry 
acting upon Parliament. “S. M. C.” wishes to 
see a fixed and stable civil service. If he will 
study English history, he will find that tnis re- 
form was forced by Lord Palmerston upon a 
reluctant Parliament ; and if we ever get it in 
effective shape, it must be forced by a strong 
and popular Executive upon a reluctant Con- 
gress. Observe, too, that even now the finances 
in the bands of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
flow on quietly and without disturbance. The 
country is not thrown every year into convul- 
sions of terror as to what a chaotic Parliament, 
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worked by a powerful lobby, may or may not 
do. 

Turning homeward, I concede to “S. M.C.” 
that we cannot ‘recall any scheme of overt 
statesmanship since the war, planned by either 
President or member of the Cabinet, the failure 
of adoption of which has teen a serious barm to 
the country.” But thetrouble is that there has 
been no such scbeme at all, unless in the general 
terms of a message hustled by Congress, with 
some thousands of otber propositiuns, into the 
dark closet of acommittee room. And it is just 
the want of such schemes which has done barm 
tothe country. There is no need of specifica- 
tions insaying that the state of our finances is 
disgraceful. Whether we need a navy or not 
may be a question, but there can be none as to 
the pitiable condition of that which we have. | 
Common justice required that after the war the 
wealtb and intelligence of the North should have 
done something to ameliorate the condition of | 
the South. What we did or did not do needs 
not to be told. Meantime, the whole civisized 
world regards Washington asa sink of corrup 
tion—wrongly no doubt, as what looks like such 
is mainly belplessness and want of leadership. 
If “S. M.C.” likes that state of things, I do not, 
nor, I believe, does the country at large. At 
all events he cannot rightly point to English 
recent parliamentary history as a justification 
of it. G. B. 

Boston, January 26, 1884. 








RIGHTS OF MINORITY STOCKHOLDERS. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: | 

Str: In the Nation of December attention | 
is called to attempts that have been lately made 
in England to guard better minority rigots in 
joint stock orgavizations, and one of the plans 
that have been partially tried there is explained 

Permit me to suggest another plan, which 
would be more effective, and which, moreover, 
would he easier of application, because based on 
@ simpler, as well as a juster, principle It is 
this: Let each stockbolder have one vote as a 
person, and then one vote for each share of 
stock be owns in his own right, whetber it be | 
one or athousand sbares. Thus, e. g., suppose 
the stock of a company to be divided into 500 
shares, of which one person sball own a ma- 
jority, savy 300 shares, while the o: ber 200 shares 
—a minority—shall belong to 200 persons, each 
owning one snare. Nowif tbis company, when 
incorporated, should covenant that each mem 
ber should have a vote as a person—or as a man 
and a member of tbe organization, without re- 
gard to the quantity of stock he held, precisely 
as he would have in a corporation with vo capi 
tal—and also that he shoula be entitled to cast 
a vote for each share of stock he owned, there 
would be: 


or 


wey 


Pers nal (or manhood) votes.......... << 201 
Share (or stock) votes................000. 500 

aR ere EReRaaee a neekne: SON 
Number of votes to constitute a majority... 351 


Under the operation of such a principle, the 
owuer of the majority of the stock—300 shares 
—could pot fail to observe that the minority 
had rights that even he would be bound to re- 
spect. Hsnry D. Barrows. 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, January 10, 1884. 


To THE EpITOoR OF THE NarTION : 

Str: In your issue of the 10th inst. I note a 
communication from Edward Mevrady, jr., on 
the ‘Voting Power of Stock.” in which be ad 
vocates, aS securing a full and fair representa- 
tion of all the stockholders, ‘‘a mononomial 
plan of voting,” whereby each share should | 
have a vote for but one director, and each di- | 


He states 
that if a road bad 18,900 shares, owned in eigh 
teen towns, and there were eighteen directors, 
any one of the towns, by securing a thousand 
shares, could secure one director, and thus have 
a share in the management of the road. 

In the management of drainage districts and 
the directorship of mining companies, under the 
Constitution of California of 1879, a similar re 
sult is secured, more clumsily and less perfectly, 


rector would be voted for separately. 


by the cumulative vote, under which each share 
bolder has as many votes as there are directors 
tu be elected, which he can distribute or con 
centrate, as be may see fit ; 
in his eighteen votes for one man, or divide 
School 


that is, he can put 


them among as many as he pleases. 


| directors in England are elected by this clumsy 


process, which, however, secures a better repre 
sentation of the whole than either the district 
system or electing candidates at large. 
so well in California that 
after vears of 
embodied in the Constitution. 
Mr. McCrady’s plan is the same as that advo 
cated by Emile de Girardin, many years ago, 
for all 
and no 
did not suppose it would secure proportionality, 


It works 
what was first enacted 
as a law 


some experience was 


elections—one vote for one candidate 


local limitations. Girardin, however, 
and perbaps it would not have done soin France 
at that time: but, after acareful study of po 
litical phenomena, I am fully satistied that it 
would secure proportionality with us to day, 
though in the to 
boundaries would be of course recognized, and 
New York State would proportional 
representation in Congress, while the status of 
Delawure would be the same as at present. 


elections Congress State 


secure 


Much damage bas been done to this and to 
otber methods intended to make a Legislature 
a miniature, in opinions, of the voting body, by 
designating these methods as * minority repre 
seotation,” tbus leading persons who have n 
time or inclination to look further to conclude 
that the design is to deprive majorities of the 
control to which they are entitled. It is proba- 
ble that, but for the use of this misleading term, 
ove or more States would to-day elect thetr 
Legislatures on this principle, as Illinois does 
its lower bouse by the cumulative vote in dis- 
tricts returning three mewbers each. 

As instancing the absurdity of the present 
system of government by parties, witness the 
tariff question ; 
dling ” done by the Democratic party 


strad 
There 


see the vast amount of * 


are numerous Democratic protectionists and 
Republican free-traders, revenue reformers, 
ete.: yet the platform of each party pretends to 


represent the views of all the members of that 
party. Under proportional representation, there 
would be 


no such nonsense, as, instead of two 


parties to represent so great diversities of opi 
nion on every subject as there must be among 
all inteliigent there be 
yroups; and nh any proposed measure 
there would a maj ori 


measure the 


men, would several 


while 
be ty 


and a minority. on 


some other ri 


f entirely differ- 


majorities and mi: 


tres would often be composed 
ent persons. prin 
corruot addenda of modern pol 


thrown off by the ris 


Caucuses, aries, and all the 
| be 
“wr of the 


to act whena 


th 


*s would 


re 


body politic thus given a chance 


candidate represented about so mauy votes, just 


as a dollar represents so many cents. 
ALFRED CRIDGE. 
Saw FPRaNCTS January 16, 1884 


THE GOVERNYENT AND 
CATION, 


To THE Eptror or Tue Nation: 


PUBLIC EDU 


Sir: In his interesting article on ‘‘ The Na- 
tional Government and Education,” in the Feb 








Q'5 
a? 6 
ruary number of HMurpers Maga M 
Charles F. Thwing makes several n 
of fact of sufficient importance to demand cor 
rection: 

First, after mentioning the first reserwat 
of land for schools under the land ordinar { 
May 2!), 17S), be savs 

“This act was,a little more than two y . 
after.ir cluded in the ordinance f 1787, w 
provided for the government {! Nou S 
Territory. The motive prompting : 
grantto the public schools ts ex presse 
claration of the ordicance that ‘1 
rality, and knowledge being ne ssary 
government and the happiness \ i 
schools and the means of « ation sba 
ever encouraged,’ 

The ordinance of 1787 covered a differ . 
ject from that of 1785, conta 
the latter, and alluded in 1 say t 
lands for schools The , 4S 
superseded by an Act of 1705, wt tt 
nance of 1787 remained in fu 
and portions of iteven until to-day \ 
motive prompting the grant, if space perm ! 
it coula be shown that if it most be tra 
One motive, that ove was the de f 
gress to sell the Western lands as ‘ 
and for as large a sum as possil im orc t 


pay off the public creditors. Lbe desire t ’ 


every inducement to migrat ana eet t 
demands of intending purchasers t 
the desire to foster educati Was what 
after the bill had lain b fore Congress 
nearly a vear, to the insertion { the ALISe 
makiog the reservation for s s jsee Bick 
ering’s * Lafe of Pickering.’ I 

Second. Mr. Tow saves: “Si ‘ t 
ment, the Gover 1S AD ited tt 
public lands or their 4 is to the extent of 
140.000 OOo f acres ft wi SNS tes for ed ’ 
tional punposrs The } t t Pat 





228-2380) that the total grants of lands f i 
tional purposes to June SS ed t 
78.059,459 acres. To these are to be dt 
socalled “internalimvrovement “~ lands of six 
States, amounting ft acres, and the 
proceeds of about 2.000.000 acres in those States 
to which Congress bas given for education 3 per 
cent. of the sales of public lands within their 
bor lers, T: is givesat tal f about “4 

facres or their proceeds, instead of 14 ( 
“appropriated for educational purposes 

Phird. Another passage says The history 
of the relations of the general Government t 
public education proves that it bas aided the 
cause by grants of lands, by proceeds of the 
sales of Jands, and by direct gifts of money.” 
If this statement means that tte national Gov 
ernment bas ever made an appropriation of 
money for public education, it is not true, If, 
however, as is probable. Mr. Towing bad in 


mivd the distribution of the surplus 


distorted ¢ facts in calling 
‘in aid of education 


revenue in 


18356, be has he it a 


“direct gift of money 
According to the Act making the distribution, 
the surplus revenue was to be “deposited with 


the several States” which should their 
faith ‘‘for repayment 
thereof shall be 


quired by the Secretary of the Treasury ” (5 U 


ple dge 
and 
enever the same 


the safe-keeping 
} 
bh 


“ re 
S. Statutes.55) A year laterit was provided that 
the mot 
otherwi:re directed by Congress.” 
these 
never will, and several of the States have, 


ey should “remain with the States until 
Congress has 
never recalled deposits, and probably 
as 
Mr. Thwing says, credited their proportion to 
the common-school fund. But the action of any 
individual State in using for educational pur 
poses funds which, when deposited witb her for 
safe-keeping, were designed to be recalled at 
some future day, does not change the intention 


of Congress, nor does it warrant the statement 
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that in depositing this money with the States 
the national Government made a direct gift of 


money in aid of education. Especially is this 


statement open to objection when it is used as 


a precedent for an appropriation of money at 
the present time. 
Gro. W. KNIGHT. 
ANN ARBOR, i, 1884. 


Micn., January 2 


THE LATE PROFESSOR SOPHOCLES. 
NATION: 


To THe Epitor OF THE 


Sir: In No, 966 of the Nation there is a sketch 
of the life and character of the late Professor 
Sophocles, of Harvard. Notwithstanding his 


well-known dislike to the publication of what 
he called “biographical nonsense,” it is no wrong 
to him to add a few particulars relating to his 
early life. They serve to show more exactly the 
occasion of his coming to America, and how 
slowly he was ied to adopt this country as his 
home 

While yet a boy he left his native village in 
Eastern Thessaly, and accompanied his uncle 
to a convent at Cairo in Egypt, a branch of the 
convent on Mount Sinai. There he spent several 
years, engaged principally in the study of the 
Crreek He went back to Thessaly in 
1820, and entered a school of high character at 
Melea under the management of Constantes, 
Antbimos, Gazes, and other teachers of repute. 
distinguished for bis ‘ History of Greek 
Literature’ and his ‘ Lexicon of Ancient Greek,’ 
had passed twenty-five years of eminent useful- 
ness as a teacher and author in Vienna, and had 
just returned to Melea, his birth-place, full of 
The 
next year, 1821, the war for Greek Independence 
broke out, the school was closed, and Suphocles 
again found a home in the convent at Cairo, 
where he served as librarian. He visited also 
the parent monastery on Sinai, but at length 
withdrew from with the monks, 
remaining in friendly relations with 
his uncle. 

Returning to the Greek Archipelago, where 


Classics, 


Gazes, 


zeal for the education of his countrymen. 


association 
though 


the disorder and poverty of war still prevailed, 
he resumed study under his furmer teacher, 
Gazes, now quite feeble, who was revising his 
Lexicon, and supporting himself by teaching a 
few pupils at his house. A missionary of the 
American Board, Rev. Josiah Brewer, visiting 
the island of Syra in September, 1827, called 
on Gazes and found that his family consisted of 
only three—himself, a niece, and his pupil, So- 
The next winter Count Capo d’Istrias, 
formerly a pupil of Gazes at Vienna, became 
Governor of Greece. 


phock S, 


His kind attentions gave 
new life to bis old preceptor, who consequently 
to gina, the seat of the provisional 
government, and was appointed to some educa 
Mr. Brewer went up from Syra 
in the same ship with Gazes and his party. 
‘“*Your father 6 uaxapirns,” said Professor So- 
phocles to the writer, ‘‘was the tirst American 


moved 


tional service. 


that Ll ever became acquainted with. It was be 
who invited me to come to America.” This 
proposal, made in A2gina, met with the concur- 
rence of Gazes, who rejoiced tbat his Thessalian 


disciple could have opportunities of study be- 
yond what Greece then provided. An educated 
Greek, with a knowledgeof English, would have 
good prospects of usefulness to his countrymen. 
No one seems to have thought of his passing his 
life in America. At this time his mother and 
sister living in Thessaly, and his uncle, 
in the convent. His own baptismal 
ame was Sophocles, but he then signed himself 
Sophocles, baving assumed the 
name of his grandfather. He was previously 
known to many as Sophocles Magnes or Thessa- 
lo Magnes, from the region of his birth. 


were 


(Constantius, 


Evangelinos 


Sophocles accompanied the missionary from 
ZEgina to Smyrna, where they were joined by 
two other Greek youth. They arrived at Bos- 
ton July 15, 1828, and Sophocles was sent to 
school to Mr. Colton, at Monson. To acquire our 
vernacular more rapidly, he began at once to 
write translations of the simple passages of the 
‘Greca Minora,’ Latin, which he had never 
studied, and English were the two foreign 
tongues on which he fitted for college. 

He long cherished the hope of returning to his 
native country. In 1834, while teaching mathe- 
matics in the Hartford Grammar School, he 
wrote with earnestness of his purpose. Late the 
next year he asked his friends in Greece to seek 


| asituation for him, as he was ready to come. 


Perhaps the breach which then occurred between 
the Greek clergy and the American mission- 


| aries may have made his American education 


and American testimonials more of a prejudice 
than a help to his application. In 1837 he pub 
lished one or two pamphlets of exercises in mo- 
dern Greek; the next year he gave bis ‘ Greek 
Grammar’ to the press, and with this literary 
venture he seems to have settled his thoughts on 
a career in America. The two nations to which 
he belonged find in his life-work one of the mul- 
tiplying ties which bind them together in sym- 
pathy and mutual respect. 
Fisk P. BREWER. 
GRINNELL, IowA, January 18, 1884. 


A.S. Barnes & Co. will publish, in a limited 
edition, a lifeof the late Ezra Cornell, now 
being prepared by his son, the ex-Governor of 


New York, Alonzo B. Cornell. The same firm 
have become the publishers of Jenkins’s admir- 


| able ‘Vest Pocket Dictionary’ and ‘Handy 


Dictionary.’ 

In May next, A. D. F. Randolph & Co, will 
publish Dr. Mombert’s edition of Tyndale’s Pen- 
tateuch of 1530, now for the first time reprinted 
in separate form, collated with the edition of 
1554, in the Baptist College, Bristol, England, 
with Matthew's Bible of the Biblia of 
Stephanus of 1528, and Luther’s Pentateuch of 
1523. This edition will be further enricbed by 
the Marginal Notes of Luther and Jobn Rogers, 
asacontemporary commentary, and Prolego 
mena by Dr. Mombert. The English copy at 
Bristol excepted, the Lenox Library bas fur- 
nished the whole of the rare apparatus used in 
the production of this work, the first of the kind 
published in America, 

Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston, will publish next 
month a ‘Sanskrit Reader,’ with vocabulary 
and notes, by Professor Charles Rockwell Lan- 
man, of Harvard University; a ‘ Manual for the 
Study of Latin Grammar,’ by E. T. Tomlinson; 
and ‘ Stories of the Old World,’ by the Rev. 
Alfred J. Church, in their ‘‘ Classics for Chil 
dren” series, 

Mr. Blaine’s forthcoming work will be entitled 
‘Twenty Years of Congress.’ 

‘ Ballades and Verses Vain’ is the Spenserian 
title which Mr, Andrew Lang has chosen for the 
volume of poems soon to be published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, uniform with his ‘Helen of 
Troy.’ Mr. Lang bas prepared this selection of 
his poems especially for bis American readers, 
and it will contain the bet of the ‘ Lyrics and 
Legends of Old France,’ and cf the ‘ Ballades n 
Blue China,’ besides certain of the poet’s later 
verse. It will have four divisions, Ballades (of 
which there are thirty-six), Verses Vain, Post. 
Homerica, and Translations. In the prepara- 


Dot, 


tion of the volume Mr. Lang has had the aid of 
Mr, Austin Dobson, who has also written for it 
two of his pleasant bits of verse. 
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Harper’s Magazine, like the Century, has its 
artist abroad engraving directly from the old 
masters. Mr. W. B. Closson’s first fruits will ap- 
pear in the March number, the subject being 
from Murillo. 

The city authorities of Boston have sanctioned 
the publication of a second edition of the docu- 
ment entitled ‘Rededication of the Old State 
House, July 11, 1882.’ Mr. Whitmore has slightly 
lengthened his address by inserting the details of 
one rather important crisis in the history of the 
building, and has been able toadd another to the 
remarkable series of views which preserve the suc- 
cessive aspects of the old State House for a hundred 
years. A new plate, showing the west end, and 
two fresh heliotype views of the restored legisla- 
tive chambers, further distinguish the present 
from the former edition. The authorities have 
now wisely ordered the work to be stereotyped, 


and it ought indeed to take its place among the 


regular prizes in the common schools. For the 
promotion of an intelligent civic pride, such a 


| distribution would be of far greater value than 


| 


} 





| 


the annual award of medals under Franklin’s 
foundation. 

J. R. Osgood & Co., Boston, publish the 
American edition of collected essays by Henry 
James, under the title of ‘Portraits of Places.’ 
The range is from Veniceto Niagara. England 
receives most attention, next France, then 
America, and finally Italy. We have gladly 
ceded criticism of this work to our Paris cor- 
respondent, all the more as a number of its 
chapters appeared originally in the Nation. 

The Literary News (F, Leypoldt) completes 
its attractiveness asa family paper by adding 
to its many-sided survey of current literature 
for adults a special department of ‘Current 
Literature for the Young,” edited by Miss C. M. 
Hewins, with the assistance of Mrs. Leypoldt. 
This appears in the form of a supplement, and 
can be had separately for five cents a copy—a 
cheap enough guide to distracted parents. 
Special attention will be given to Sunday-school 
books. 

With the new year, as usual, come a host of 
new periodicals. The Bay-State Magazine 
(Boston: Bicknell, McClintock & Co.) is designed 
to interest Massachusetts citizens or descendants 
wherever encountered, just as the Granite 
Monthly addresses itself particularly to the sons 
of New Hampshire, Like that elder periodical, 
too, it places a biographical sketch, with a por- 
trait (of Marshall Wilder) in the forefront. Ex- 
Mayor Green contributes a paper on the ‘‘Old 
Taverns and Stage Coaches of Groton”; the 
chief editor, Mr. T. W. Bicknell, one on “The 
Family Immigration to New England.” Gen. 
H. B. Carrington “develops” the siege of Boston 
with the aid of a map. The rest of the contents 
isreadable, and the magazine may easily make a 
place for itself, one would think. 

The Auk (Boston: Estes & Lauriat) is new 
chiefly in name, being, as we have already an- 
nounced, the continuation ofthe Bulletin of the 
Nuttall Ornithological Club, in the interest of the 
new American Oruithologists’ Union. It opens 
with descriptions of several new birds from Santo 
Domingo (one of which is pictured ina colored 
plate), by Charles B. Cory. Walter B. Barrows, on 
the other hand, tells about the birds of the Lower 
Uruguay, and Leonhard Stejneger of a new 
species of woodpecker from Kamtchatka. Long 
Island is not neglected. Prof. Augustus C. Mer- 
riam and Dr. Elliott Coues have a bout over the 
philological part of tbe latter’s ‘Check List.’ 
The magazine shows a marked gain in fulness 
and interest. 

Mr. Charles A. Peverelly continues bis journal- 
istic devotion tosport on the water by issuing 
the first number of his American Aquatic Maga- 
zine (New York: Hearne & U».), 
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Mr. R. Verea begins, at No. 29 Ann Street, El 
Progreso, a monthly illustrated periodical, hav 
ing a generous regard for ‘‘ todos los conocimen- 
tos humanos.” 

In the Medical News for January 12 will 
be found an article of exceptional interest on 
the expert testimony in the Dwight insurance 
case, by Dr. Horatio C. Wood. This 
almost romantic in its appearance of fraudulent 
suicide. 

In the December number of Le Livre, Champ 
fleury chooses the title, ‘*The Friends of Balzac,” 
to prove that this great author bad none, in the 
sense in which the head of a school has his set 
of admirers and hangers-on: and to make a 
home thrust at Gavarni, who was intimate with 


case 18 


Balzac, forhis plain-spokenness concerning the 
personal habits of his intellectual 
An historical article on ““German Caricature,” 
by J. Grand-Carteret, who professes to have 
undertaken a task neglected by the Germans 
themselves, is not uncivil to the masters of tbe 
Rhine, furnishes much curious information, and 
is illustrated by a large number of specimen 
designs, of which one occupies a full page. The 
January number shows a number of typographi- 


superior. 


calimprovements in this always handsome maga 
zive, though a sure taste does not yet preside 
over the choice of head and tail-pieces. Here the 
most interesting of the leading papers is ene 
on Lamennais as a critic and bibliophile, by 
Eugéne Forgues. The material is rather scanty 
for the thesis, but it is all interesting, even if tne 
nature of Lamennais’s library is left very vague: 
and a good many hitherto uzpublished letters do 
show how he regarded the worksof his contempo 
raries, and what an impression, for example,Sue’s 
‘Wandering Jew’ made upon him, A striking 
portrait of the author of the ‘Paroles dun Croy 
ant’ accompanies the article. Among the an- 
nouncements to the effect that Gene 
ral Trocbu, who long been eclipsed by 
changing events in France, is giving the finish 
ing touches to an important work on the siege of 
Paris. 

In the Historique for January-Feb 
ruary, H. Adams has a very interesting article 
on Napoleon I. and San Domingo, bringing out 
the First Consul’s scheme of making this i-land 
the connecting link between the mother country 
and Louisiana—the key, in short, to the colonial 
system of France. Mr. Adams prints from the 
Archives alarge number of letters relating to 
Leclere’s campaign and perfidy to Toussaint, 
and even takes part with the Consul against 
the Emperor, by upholding the original scheme 
against Napoleon’s apologetic and historically 
unfaithful exposition of it at Saint Helena. 
But at its best this particular idée Napoléonienne 
can only be judged by an Anglo-Saxon critic as 
essentially a product of the geographical deti- 
ciencies of the French intellect. Take, for ex 
ample, the First Consul’s diplomatic excuse to 
England for reéuslaving the blacks of San 
Domingo, that “if their liberty were once rec- 
ognized, it would furnish the Republic of the 
United States with a point d’appui for all time.” 
This is comical, when we recall the alarm with 
which our slaveholding Republic witnessed eman- 
cipation in the British West Indies in 1854-38, and 
its refusal to recognize the independence of Hay 
ti at the latter date. Amusing, too, in a sad way, 
are the official reports of Toussaint’s keepers at 
the Chateau de Joux, concerning his failing 
health. One says he called in neither doctor nor 
surgeon, since, owing to the total difference in 
the constitutions of negroes and Europeans, it 
would have been useless. Anotherexplains that 
he was never asked by Toussaint to callin one. 
Still another relates: ‘‘Il y a trois jours qu'il 
fut assez impudent pour me dire qu’en France 1] 
n’y avait que de; hommes; méchants, injustes, 


is one 


has 


Revue 


The Nation. 









calomniateurs (ce sont ses termes), de qui l'on 
ne pouvait obtenir justice.” 

Italy’s “prima colonia,” Assab, at the lower 
extremity of the Red Sea, has lately been visited 
by Prof. G. B. Licata, and 
flourishing. He brings back, says the 
no of the African Society of Naples, 
mass of scientitic observations on that 


highly 
Bolletti 
& great 
salt mak 


pronounced 


ing neighborhood, with botanical, zoological 
and mineralogical collections, Meteorology, lin 
guistics, and ethnology were also regarded. 
Tribner & Co. send us the numbers of 
the fortnightly Revue Internationale, the latest 
‘*jron in the fire” of the indefatigable Professor 
They bear date of De 
10, 1SS4, respec 
tively, the place of publication being Florence 
In 
editor 


first 


Angelo de Gubernatis. 
cember 25, 1885, and January 
somewhat 


the 


his grandiose the 


Revue 


preface, 


pictures as a peace offering 


among the nations—more particularly, it 
is inferrible, between Italy and France 
He disclaims any intention of | rivalling 
the Rerue des Dewr Vondes His scheme 


embraces original articles, 


book 
reviews, literary correspondence; and ts unlike 


translations, 
any other ever before launched. Thus, Dr. von 
the creation of a chair of 
the 
Giuhani, 


Holtzendoi tf discusses 


instruction at University of 
Gi. 


Floretr ce, 


international 
Dante and the 


Laveleve, the 


Professor 
of 


Rome; 
division of 
rties and the parhamentary régime Bel 
Max Miller of Rammobun 
Roy, the famous Indian religionist of a genera 
tion The Princess Dora D'Istria 

the of Rurik. FF. Antony 

with the contemporary in Italy. 
Hugo 
adds laurel to Victor 
wreath. contributes 
poetical translations from Petéti. 


Duomo 
pa in 
gium. writes 


apo. relates 
deals 


Pre 


Grotius 


legend 
drama 
sident Opzoomer 


writes on 


Jules Claretie one more 


Hugo's Dessewtly three 
rhe Sp ial 
corre spondence Is certainly very extensive, and 
in good hands. As yet the United States seems 
unprovided for. Miss Helen Zummern promises 
an article on Nathaniel Hawthorne. The Pern 
is well and tastefully printed 

The Antiquary for December contains several 
entertaining articles on ** Pepys as a Citizen,’ 
** May 


Fair,” ** Two Old Country Residences,’, 


etc.; and there are two short papers of con 
siderable importance in the history of institu 
tions. That upon * Borough English “—l Iti 

geniture it is called by some writers—is a very 


good summary of the various theories that bave 
been advanced to explain the origin of this 
it contains no positively new 1 

Mr. Hubert Halli’s paper upon * Early 
River Conservancy ” is probatly the most 
portant in the number: it treats of the ‘com 
mon” rivers, which ** were of 
portance to thetrader of olden davs than the 
well-worn high road or boggy lanes of the over 
land route.” In speaking of the provisions said t 
have been made in certain indentures of appren 
tices, that salmon ** should not be set before them 
on more than three days in the week,” he re 

marks: ‘‘noindentures of this kind have ever been 
discovered, .. . nor will any such ever 
be forthcoming. The whole tale is a myth, for 
salmon was always the most costly species of the 
whole tribe. day, perchance, stu 
dents of folk-lore may discern that the story 


usage: but 
mation. 


nfor 


even greater im 


inny Some 
was an elaborate sarcasm current among mas- 
ters at the expense of the proud stomachs of 
their ‘prentices.” Bewick, however, who had 
been both apprentice and master, referring, in 
his autobiography, to his own boyhood (in 1760 


to 1767) and the then cheapness of salmon, 
says: ‘Before, or perbaps about this time, 


there had always been an article inserted in 


every indenture in Newcastle, that the ap 
prentice Was not to be obliged to eat salmon 


above twice a week, and the like bargain was 





made upon hiring ordinary servants.” The s 


story iscommon in various place: 
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‘ludes that the planet's lght is i | 
a result of his own observations and ot! 
considerations mentioned, it seems probable tha 
Vesta is a body about *) miles in diameter 
and that it resembles the moon in lacking ar 


appreciable atmosphere and water. 1 


forthe observed irregulamties f the planet's 
light, it may be presumed that it) rotates on it 
axis, and that the surface is very rough, The 


period of Vesta’s rots nis not indicated, but 


the rapidity of the changes in its light leads t 


lig 
the conclusion that it is short. Whatis true of 
Vesta may be regarded as likely to be tits 
mutatis mutandis, of the other small planet 


a sizable family of bodies in the solar system our 


nowledge of which is chiefly confined to data 
of precision relating to the orbits in which thes 
move, and the physical characteristics of which 


must remain almost entirely unknown 


—We have received from Geo. A. Leavitt & Co, 

a copy of the catalogue of the library of the late 

Henry Cruse Murphy, of Brooklyn, to be sold by 
them on March 3 and the following days at ¢ 

, ton Hall, This library consists almost wholly of 


100 
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Americana, or books relating to America. A 
brief sketch ot the life of the collector, penned 
by a friendly baud, makes a fitting preface to 
this volume. Mr. Murphy was born in Brooklyn 
in 1810, graduated from Columbia College in 
1830, avd gained admittance to the bar in 1833 
He filled the offices of Attorney, Counsel, and 
Mayor of his native city, was four years a 
member of the National Congress, twelve years 
a Senator in the New York Legislature, and four 
years United States Minister to the Netherlands. 
He was a journalist of repute, and among the 
bistorians of tbe early settlement of New 
Netherlonds bis name fills the leading place. His 
title to fame rests upon solid foundation, and 
not alone on his pubic services as a legislator, 
diplomat, and civic ruler, but mainly upon bis 
love of books. Tbis catalogue of bis library, a 
carefully prepared work of four bundred and 
thirty-four pages, describes in upwards of three 
thousand pumbers some of the rarest books 
that ever came under the auctioveer’s hammer 
To select the gem of tbe Murpby collection 
would be a hazardable undertaking. At a ven- 
ture, bowever, we have picked out the ‘ Jesuit 
Relations’ as likely to take the lead iu the 


biddings. This nearly matchless set com- 
prises furty-two volumes, of which thirty- 
six are origival editions, To bring these 


Kelations’ together was a work of Mr. Mur- 
pby’s life. ‘‘In the great book-markets of 
London, Paris, Leipsic, and Amsterdam, bis 
agepts were constantly on tbe lookout for vol- 
umes, and it was only through this constant 
watchfulness that this remarkable set was 
made.” The ‘Columbus Letter,” a precious 
tract of three leaves, printed at Rome in 1493, 
is a thing for any possessor to be proud of. Its 
English title woula be scmething like this: 
‘* Letter from Cbristopber Columbus (to whom 
our age oweth much) concerning the Islands of 
India beyond the Ganges, recently discovered, 
in the search of which he was sent eigbt months 
ego under tbe auspices and at the expense of 
the most invincible sovereigns of the Spains, 
Ferdinand and Isabelia . . . translated from the 
Spanish into Latin thethird day of the calends of 
May, 1493.” Five thousand francs is the price 
marked in a late Paris catalogue for a copy of 
this ‘‘excessively rare” tract. Brotherhead’s 
‘Centennial Book of the Signers,’ with autograpb 
letters of the signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence added, together with portraits, 
views, etc., make up a volume of great interest 
and value, A note to this title informs us that 
‘some twenty years since a Jess perfect, and in 
every way inferior, collection of original letters 
of the signers only was sold at auction in New 
York for a thousand dollars.” Thirty-seven 
numbers of the catalogue describe as many 
editions of the ‘Cosmographia’ of the “di- 
vine” Prolemy, twenty-six bearing dates from 
1462 to 1600. The edition of 1462 is a marked 
one because of its date, and for a century 
and more has. been a standard puzzle of 
bibliography. The learned agree that the date 
(1462) is false, but they disagree as to the true 
one, some favoring 1472, ethers 1482, and others 
1491. Mr. Murpby was inclined to fix it at 
1482, and we capnot gainsay so high an autho- 
rity. Another edition, printed in 1535, is inte- 
resting on account of the name of its editor, 
Michael Servetus, the martyr. {tis au histori- 
cal fact that a passage from this edition of 
Ptolemy, stating tbat Palestine was not such a 
fertile country as people generally believed, 
since modern travellers related that it was 
entirely barren, was tbe foundation of one of 
the charges brought against Servetus, for which 
he suffered at the stake. 

—The of the catalogue 


pages fairly 


sparkle with the names of Vespucius, Verrag- 





zano, De Soto, De Bry, Hakluyt, Lescarbot, 
Strabo, Peter Martyr, etc., and it can truly be 
said that scarcely one of the old-time voyagers 
and geographers bas been left out. Eliot’s ‘ In- 
dian Bible’ and bis ‘ New Testament’ take up 
five pumbers of the catalogue ‘These are the 


masterpieces of American printing in the seven- | 


teenth century. The ‘*‘ Marquis of Hastings’s 
copy” comes into the list, and for this identical 
book Mr. Quaritch, the London bookseller, re- 
ceived $1,100. Other Eliot titles are ‘ Tears of 
Repentance,’ ard three distinct works re- 
lating to the ‘ Progress of the Gospel among 
the Indians in New England.’ The Mathers, 


Increase and Cotton, are bere in twenty exam- 


ples; and so are Thomas Morton, with his ‘ New 
English Canaan’; G. Mourt, with bis famous 
‘Relation’: Thomas Welde, with his ‘Short 
Story of the Rise, Reign, and Ru'ne of the An- 
tinomians’; Roger Williams, with bis ‘ Key into 
the Language of America,’ etc., etc., im 
strange print and rich binding—a hoard of 
“nuggets” to gladden the eyes and lighten 


the pockets of bibliomaniacs from far and | 
, | you ask for. 
The pumerous curious notes scattered | 


through the catalogue make the work doubly | 


near, 


serviceable to those into whose hands it will pass. 


Some of the notes are attributed to Mr. Murpby | 


himself, and those by the maker of the catalogue 
exbibit a close acquaintance with many branches 
of literature. 


—Mr. George W. Cable, in the February Cen- 
tury, calls attention to the evils of the convict- 
lease system in the Southern States. The fol- 
lowing is his description of the system: 

‘Its features vary in different regions. 1? 
some, the State retains the penitevtisry im 
charge of its cflicers, and Jeases out the convicts 
in gangs of scores or buncreds to persons who 


be worked by brutal lessees and washing its 
hands entirely of them. Of course, the system 
results in its being very difficult to get at the 
facts with regard to many of the States, as, for 
instance, the following correspondence with the 
Arkansas lessee shows: 


** OFFICE OF LESSEE ARKANSAS STATE PENITEN- 

* TIARY, LITTLE Rock, ARK , Jan. 12, 1882, 
**DEAR Sir: Your postal of request to band; 
sorry to say cannot send you report, as trere 
are none given. The business of the Arkansas 
State Penitentiary is of a private nature, and no 
report is made to the public. Avy private 1n- 
formation relative to the men wil be furnished 

upon application for same, 
“Very respectfully, 
‘** ZEB. WARD, Lessee. 
ay 


‘‘OFFICE OF LESSEE ARKANSAS STATE PENITEN- 
‘“TIARY, LITTLE ROCK, ARK., July 2, 1882. 
**DEAR Sir: Yours of date to hand ard 
fully noted. Your inquiries, if anoswered, would 
require much time ano Jabor. I am sole lessee, 
and work all the convicts, and of course the 





| busmess of the prison 1s my private business. 


Mv book-keeper is kept quite busy with my busi- 
bess, and no time to make out all the queries 
Similar infurmation is given to 
the Legislature once ip two years 
** Respectfully, 
‘ZEB. WARD.” 


—Mr. Cable calls for the substitution of the 
Northern contract or State-employment system; 
but, unless we are gieatly mistaken, the problem 


| isnot so simple as this solution would seem to 


make it. Is it not seriously complicated with 
the race question? Mr. Cable’s statistics do not 
discriminate between black und white, but prob- 
ably tbe convicts employed on the railroads 
apd in other manual Jabor in gangs are, to a 


| large extent, blacks who bave been accustomed 


use them any where within the State boundaries | 


in the execution of private enterprises or public 
or semi-public works. In a few cases the peni- 
tentiary its+If, its appliances and its inmates, 
ali end evtire, are leased, sometimes snnually or 
biennially, sumetimes for five and sometimes for 
ten or even twenty years. and the convicts 
worked witbin or without the prison walls, and 
pear to or distant from them, as various circum- 
stances may regulate, being transferred from 
place to place in companies under military or 
semi-military guard. and quartered in camus or 
berded in stockades convenient to their fields of 
labor. In two or three States tbe Government’s 
aba: donment of its trust is still. more pearly 
complete, the terms of the lease going so far as 
to assign to the lessees the entire custody and 
discipline of the convicts, and even their medi- 
cal ana surgical care. But a clause common to 
all these prisou leases is that which allows a por- 
tion, at least, and sometimes all, of the prisoners 
to be worked in parts of the State remote from 
the prison.” 

The result is, of course, that the treatment of 
the convicts depends altogether upon the hu- 
manity of tbe lessees, overseers, or bosses who 
work them, and the result is a very high convict 
death rate in some parts of the South. Thus in 
North Carolina, among convicts working on the 
railroads, in 1879 and 1880, 178 died out of 776, 
or 1114 ver cent.—a rate, says Mr. Cable, great- 
erthan that of New Orleans in the great yellow- 
fever year of 1853. Of these 178, no less than 11 
were shot down in attempting to escape—a fact 
that reveals the severity of the discipline which 
the overseers find it necessary to maintain. Tney 





seem to be worked somewhat as the Roman con- | 


vict gangs used to be two thousand years ago, 


| 


and it is very significant of tbe general tone of | 


the civilization which the South has inherited 


from the old ante-war times, that it is only just | 


now that the attention of Soutberrers is begin- 


ning to be awakened to the pagan barbarity of | 
the system. As Mr. Cable very justly says, no | 
Christian community bas any right to treat bu- | 


man beings in sucha way. It is responsible for 
its convicts, and is charged with a duty a little 
more.delicate than that of letting them out to 


to labor of this sort, and are better fitted for it 
than for making shoes, stoves, or hats. The mere 
fact that convicts in tbe South are worked in 
gangs is not therefore enough. It is how they 
are worked, bow much they are worked, the 
character of the food they are given, and the 
discipline that they are subjected to that need 
investigation. Mr. Cable brings forward facts 
enough to show that the Southern convict sys- 
tem needs overbauling; but the inference that 
the reader would naturally craw—tbat nothing 
more is required than the abolition of leases,and 
the substitution of the Northern system of con- 
tracts—is misleading. A lessee can be beld in 
check and made to work bis gang properly, just 
as well asacontractor. In fact, a short lease of 
the labor of a gang of field-hands is in principle 
the same thing as a Northern sboe contract. 
Constant State supervision and publicity are 
evidently mucb needed, and nothing is better 
adapted to bring them about than the publica- 
tion of articles by Southerners who feel the in- 
humanity of such features of Southern life. 


—Harper’s contains an illustrated article on 
“A Winter in Canada,” by C. H. Farnham. 
The writer finds in Canada what ail Americans 
find there—a civilization in complete contrast 
with their own in two essential points. Repose 
and good manners pervade the simple life of the 
Canadian French. ‘Your feelings,” says Mr. 
Farnbam, witb a naif humor, ‘‘are as safe as 
your life.” It is, moreover, a different sort of 
politeness from that which we meet with in 


| Upper Canada, though this again, as a change 


from our system, is refreshing. Old-fashioned 


| courtesy, strictly speaking, it is difficult to find 


in the United States, except in certain parts of 
the South—Virginia, for instance—where in lit- 
tle antique oases may be found fine specimens 
of what we feel must have been the best man- 
ners of the last century. Thecaricatures of these 
in the newer Southern and Southwestern States 
should not be confounded with the genuine and 
now very scarce Virginian—or Southern—mar- 
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ners. This survival, however, is confined toa 
small class, and bids fair to be soon repudiated 
altogether by the new Soutbern school, which 
feels toward the old rules of breeding much as 
the Mahones of the South do toward the old 
fancy about the binding nature of a pecuniary 
obligation. But in Canada we find ourselves 
in the midst of the traditions of another race, 
another language, and another religion, and get 
much further back into the past—two centuries 
instead of one. Nor is it among a few superflu- 
ous veterans that the old atmosphere is pre- 
served. The atmosphere of Canada seems to 
know nochange. The Quebec of to-day is the 
Quebec of Wolfe, and the Seigneur of the lower 
St. Lawrence, if he cannot claim feudal ser- 
vices, still has a seignory, and still lives among 
a simple-minded peasantry, benighted enough 
to connect his social position in some way with 
their religion. In the Easy Chair, Mr. Curtis 
returns to the ‘‘society news” question, aud 
deals with it carefully and judicially; but be 
mistakes our position, and attributes to our 
views a dependence upon those of Mr Richard 
Grant White, while we regard them as so inde 
pendent of bis that, even had he never written 
aline about the true aristocracy of America, 
they would have been forthcoming, expressed 
witb boldness, yet not too boldly. Our position 
is this: Jenkins wasa snoh; Society News dif- 
fers from the snob quite as much as the society 
of the Jenkins period differea from the society 
of ourday. Mr. Curtis seems to insist that so- 
ciety is uncbanged ; but bow can thi’ be, when 
its change is reflected in Society News ? Snob- 
bishness is a sort of tribute paid toreal social 
virtue by hypocrisy ; and Jenkins was some- 
thing of a hypocrite. But brazen effrontery is 
the chief “note” of Society News. He is a vul- 
gar ruffian who gets under our sofa te overhear 
the orders we give our cook, hides behind our 
curtain to get at the “bottom facts” of our pri- 
vate family life, or who receives orders from 
vulgarians a little wealthier than himself to 
“notice” properly the supplies of coal they 
are distributing tothe poor, or the cost of the 
“lay-out” for the great fandango which 1s to 
get them into society. Jenkins is disappearing, 
just as snobbishness is disappearing. 


—The February Atlantic bas an article by the 
Rev. O. B. Frothingham, called ‘ Voices of 
Power.” The pulpit, the press, and the stage 
are the three voices of the modern world on 
whose power he especially dwells. Admitting 
that the position of the clergyman is not what 
it once was, that the foundations of hisauthority 
have been sapped by the progress of modern 
thought, he still insists that he has a function to 
perform which neither the newspaper nor the 
drama can take from it. The introduction of 
the drama seems to confuee matters a little, for 
it cannot be said that the drama, ancient or 
modern, ever showed any signs of a tendency to 
usurp the attributes of the pulpit, and, indeed, 
we cannot see exactly what the two have to do 
with one another, while there is undoubtedly a 
rivalry in a certain sense between the pulpit 
and the press. Both, in Protestant countries, 
aim atinfluencing public opinion, and though 
the secular press shows very little interest 
in matters of dogma or sectarianism, it con- 
tinually exhorts, holds up moral standards, 
discusses the moral aspects of social and politica] 
questions, and has a most important influence 
upon the general moral tone of its readers. Mr. 
Frothingham objects to the newspaper code of 
morals that itis ‘‘conventional,” as distinguished 
from that of the pulpit. 


“Tt appeals to the general conscience. It 


rarely soars above its occasion, or leaves the 
The paper assumes 


beaten track of conviction. 
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the average moral sentiment of the community 
—the highest average sentiment, certainly —and 
is compelled to be, in substance, commonplace. 
It cannot diverge far from accepted principle, 
for by so demg it would be unfaithful to its lead- 
ing purpose, which is to enlighten the minds of 
its contemporaries, not divectiv to elevate their 
consciences It takes existing laws of duty for 
granted, follows the road of tradition, and, bow 

ever fresh and forcible it may be in expression, 
abides by conceded examples. Now and then 
an editor ventures on original theses, indulges 
in speculative lucubrationus, or propounds ethi 

cal theories beyond bis calling. But this is felt 
to be out of his province, and is set down to the 
account of some private eccentricity. The task 
of uplifting the souls of men is committed to 
other bands, ard if intrusted to him alone would 
bardly be fulfilled. To him belongs the office of 
the interpreter, not that of the prophet. Un 
questionably, bis influence may be great in ex 

tending the sphere of tbe pulpit, in holding the 
preacher to the level of his vocation, in distr 

buting moral forces, but bis power to originate 
them is small.” 


By what he says later on, it appears that he 
means by this that newspaper morality is limit 
ed by business considerations. A 
pay a fair interest on the invested capital; 
and consequently must provide the kind of mo- 
rality that the public like to buy. But there is 
really not so much difference between press 
and pulpit here as might seem at first sight. A 
modern church represents a certain amount of ag 
gregated capital contributed voluntarily for the 
purpose of getting a certain amount of exborta 
tion or exegesis, of music, of devotion, prayer, 
and praise. If the moral part is not to the satis 
facti.n of the congregation, the clergyman is 
nearly as apt to find himself left witbout an audi 
ence as a ne wspaper, 


paper must 


The voluntary principle 
in religion produces just the same effects that 
business principles do in the newspaper, and we 
doubt very much whether newspaper morality 
is on the whole more commonplace or limited 
than that of the pulpit. The pulpit bas one 
great advantage over a large part of the press, 
so far as morality which Dr 
Frotbingham does not mention—that it does not 
have to provide its audience with 
in addition to exhortation. Notwithstanding 
this, we think the secular press may fairly 
**claim ” for its editorial page that its appeals 
to the public conscience are worth as much, ap 
peal for appeal, as those of the pulpit. 


is 


concerned, 


** spicy ” news 


—We have received from President Anderson, 
of the University of Chicago, a letter in regard 
to Dr. Clevenger substantially the same as that 
which we printed last week from another corre 
spondent. President Anderson adds: 

‘** We endeavor to teach here all that belongs 
to science, in every department of investigation 
We make, and intend to make a sharp distine 
tion between science, that whicb is really known 
and hypothesis. We teach both, but we mean 
to call each by its appropriate pame.” 

—From the forthcoming volume of the Census 
Reports, relating to wealth, debt, and taxation, 


we learn that the estimated true valuation of the 
country upon June 1, 1880, was 43.642 millions of 


dollars, This estimate can, from the nature of 


the elements which enter into it, be but an ap 
proximation to the truth, and this fact is suffi 


ciently indicated by the roundness of the figures 
in which the result is expressed. Still, it is prob- 
able that the truth has been much more nearly 
reached thanever before. The following table 
shows the valuation in 1880, 1870, 1860, and 1850, 
as given by the reports of the Census of those 
dates, with the percentage of increase from one 
date to another: 


Valuation in Per cent. 
_— Miuions of increase. 
SOC ree ts) 
1860 16,160 126.4 
1870 24,085 48.9 
1880 81.4 





The valuation in 18% is unqnestionably an 
under-estimate, as is indicated by many consid 
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pended to Mr. Mulhall’s estimate 
Sheet of the World,’ 2a ed., p. 31 
sound to the American reader 


millions is, or 
milli llars—an absurd 


ly small. Census 


valuation taken its va 


f »t 
Lacy 


has increased at a lower rate than 


ich, 
of 
note ap 


past decade, wl 4s is 


been, on the whole, one un 
following 
(* Balance 
has a curious 
‘*The Census re 
turns just published are 25 per cent. over this 
figure, but perhays the lands have been over 
valued.” It is not apparent where Mr, Mulhall 
obtainea the figures indicated in this note, as the 
estimate with which this article opens is the only 


one made public by the Census Office. 


The extracts from the Diary of the Marquis 
Tséng, recent Chinese Ambassador to England 
and France, translated by Mr. J. N. Jordan, 
and published in the December number of the 
Nineteenth Century, give some curious views of 
the estimation in which the civilization of Eu 
rope and America is held by an Oriental scho 
Jar. With the true instincts of a patriotic Chi 
naman,he seems to have measured and estimated 
everything from its resemblance to:omething in 
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the history of hisown country. Nothing appears 
to have met with his approval except when he 
its favorable 


was able to find its prototype and 


in some early dynasty. In his opinion, 
‘*the ascendency of Western nations is due, not 
to the extent of their wealth, but to the sympa 
*n the people and the 


this respect they are 


influence 


thy which exists betwe 


governing classes, and in 


exemplifying the maxims of China’s sages of 


ld.” The belief is expressed that *‘ the systems 
of government and civilization prevailing in 
the West bear a close resemblance to the insti 
tutions of China in the Chow dynasty.” He 


even goes so faras to say, “it is plain that all 
Western institutions have existed in the past in 
When the that 


steam-engines, were unknown in 


China.’ is raised 


objection 


steamers, 


etc., 


past ages, his answer ready: “‘By such an 


Is 
assertion the factis ignored that mechanical in 
genuity depends upon material resources, and 
nation’s 


varies according toa prosperity or de 


cay. In olden times China had no iack of me 
chanicalappliances, but, as her national prosper 
ity gradually declined, her people fell into idle 
and thriftless habits,and mechanical arts grad 
ually died out 


now is we may see whut China once was, so by 


As by a glance at what Europe 


noting what China now is we may learn what 


Europe will one day become.” But notwith 
standing the apparent superciliousness of these 
views, the Marquis is inclined to what his 


countrymen would call a most liberal policy 
He relates that 


he met Chang Huan-lun, * 


just before leaving Shangbai 
a youogtnanof great 
promise and extraordinary attainments,” who 
submitted to the Ambassadur six propositions 
‘which,” in his opinion, ‘‘ evince such original- 


ity of thought and such depth of insight, and are 


so different from the random assertions one 
often hears,” that he reproduces them. They 
are: (1) the necessity of contracting a firm al 


liance with England, for the purpose of repel 
ling Russian aggression; (2) the importance of 
adopting an honest and straightforward course 
of policy in our international relations, with a 
view to removing feelings of mutual distrust: 
(3) the advantages of embracing every oppor- 
tunity of meeting Western scholars, SO as to 
profit by their intercourse and conversation; (4) 
the advisableness of keeping ourselves inform 
ed from time to time of the price and quality of 
Western mechanical appliances, so as to avoid 
falling victims to fraud in purchasing them; (5) 
the translationof treatises on foreign systems 
of government, with a view tothe adoption of 
what may be found useful therein: and (6) the ar- 
rangement, in the 
satisfactory understanding with 

the stoppage of the opium traffic. 


interests of China, of some 
England for 

The first of 
Marquis could not ac- 
cept in its entirety, and concerning the sixth he 


these propositions the 


anticipates difficulty in securing such a solution 


as isthere indicuted. The views expressed in 
the remaining ones agree in the main with the 
It is also of inte- 


rest to note that his belief is unqualified that a 


opinions be bas always held. 


mistake was made in establishing the *t Educa- 
in America. Far greater ad 
vantage, in his opinion,is to be derived by China 


tional Mission” 


from the education of youths in the Govern 
ment schools in Peking and Canton than from 
sending them to be educated either in Europe or 
in America, 


~M, Clermont Ganneau communicates to the 
London Times the news of an interesting find 
made in the Lebanon Mountains by M. Pognon, 
Assistant Consul of the French Republic at Bey- 
rout. He vouches for its genuineness, having at 
his disposal the original documents, just laid 
before the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres by the Orientalist, Barbier de Meynard, 


| 








M. Pognon, his admiring countryman tells us, l 
has had the good luck to discover in one of the 
wildest valleys of the eastern slope of Lebanon, 


about two hours from Hermel, a village near 
the Orontes, two inscriptions of King Nebu 
They are engraved on the rock, 
and placed opposite each other on the right and 


cbadnezzar. 


left of the pathway occupying the hollow of the 
valley. 
in breadth, and about haif as much in height. 
One in an 


They measure a little over five metres 


archaic and the other in cursive 
characters, both together 
nineteen columns. Each inscription is accom- 


is 
cuneiform forming 
panied by a basso-rilievo. One of the images 
is that of a person wearing the Assyrian tiara, 
and seizing an animal, possibly a lion, standing 
on its hind legs; and the other represents a man 
before Each inscription 
begins with the titles of the King: ‘* Nebuchad- 
nezzar, King of Babylon, the illustrious pastor, 
th 
ator, and of Nebo, the illustrious son, whom bis 
royalty loves.” In other respects the texts dif 
fer. They mainly contain an account of build 
ings which the Kiug is having coustructed in 
Babylon. Some of tbe contents is a reproduc- 
tion of texts already found elsewhere. The in- 
scriptions are badly mutilated—in fact, “in a de- 
The discoverer 
does not think that they indicate a place where 


in adoration a tree 


» servant of Merodach, the great lord, his cre- 


plorable state of obliteration.” 


the Babylonian conqueror passed with bis army ; 
he believes they mark the site of a timber-yard 
Babylon. 
This agrees with a formerly-discovered inscrip 


where trees were cut to be sent to 
tion of the same mouarch, which says ‘‘ that be 
bas employed for the woodwork of the Chamber 
of Oracles the largest of the trees which he has 
conveyed from Mount Lebanon.” In reference 
to tbe use by ancient princes of the cedars of 
M. 
very interesting remarks and comparisons of 
a learned character, but he forgets to quote that 
Biblical ‘‘ proverb against the King of Baby- 
lon "—evidently the same Nebuchadnezzar, al- 
though the words are contained in a chapter 
ascribed to the much older Isaiah (xiv.): ‘‘ Yea, 
the fir trees rejoice at thee, and the cedars of 
Lebanon, saying, Simce thou art laid down, no 
feller is come up against us.” 


Lebanon, Clermont-Ganneau makes some 


—Tbat composite weekly, the Journal Géné- 
ral de la Librairie, etc., lately published in its 
Chronique the address of Alexandre Dumas to 


the electors of Seine et-Oise in 1548. It was } 
worthy of the great inventor. In 1548 the 


To them, therefore, 
the candidate recommended himself as a fel- 
low-workman and a benefactor of workmen. 
‘*Without counting,” he says, ‘‘six years of 
education, four years of notaryship, and seven 
years in office, [ have labored twenty years at 
ten hours a day (73,000 hours) in composing 400 
volumes and 35 dramas. 


workman was supreme, 


Four thousand copies, 
on an average, were printed of the volumes and 
sold at five frances apiece—11,855,600 francs. 
The 35 dramas were played 100 times apiece— 
6,360,000 franes.” He then goes on to state how 
much novels have produced for various 
classes of workmen—compositors, 264,000 frances; 
pressmen, 528,000; paper-makers, binders, book- 
sellers, engravers, circulating libraries, express 
And his dramas similarly have 
brougbt such and such sums (which he displays 
in a long column carefully added up) to the 
directors, actors, decorators, costumers, huir 
dressers, bill-stickers, machinists, ticket-sellers, 
firemen, musicians, and so on, including, of 
course, the poor, who by law have their five per 
cent. of the receipts. With ali this, Dumas was 
not elected. The workmen cared nothing for 
these material benefits. Perhaps if he could 
have appealed to those who bad profited in 





his 


men, etc. 


another way by his writings, those who had 
drawn not francs but enjoyment from them, 
the result might have been different. The com- 
panion of D’Artagnan through the eight volumes 
of his adventures would not have turned a cold 
shoulder upon his historian. Even now, when 
we are told that a new generation has grown 
up which knows not Dumas, we fancy he could 
find a sufficiently numerous constituency. At 
apy rate, bis lately-erected statue was warmly 
greeted. 


EXCURSIONS OF AN EVOLUTIONIST. 
By John Fiske. 


Excursions of an Evolutionist. 


Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 12mo, pp. 
379, $2.00. 


AMONG our thoughtful essayists, there are none 
brilhant than Mr. Jobn Fiske. His pure 
style suits his clear thought. He does not write 
ualess be has something to say; and when be 


more 


does write, he shows not only that he hus tho- 
roughly acquainted himseif with the subject, 
but that 
inassing his matter as to bring out the true 
value of the leading poirts in artistic relief. 
[t this which work 
such agreeable reading even on abstruse sub- 


he has toa rare degree the art of so 


is perspective makes his 
jects, aud has enabled him to play the same 
part in popularizing Speucer in this country 
that Lituré performed for Comtein France, and 
Dumont for Bentham in England. The same 
qualities appear to good advantage in bis new 
volume, which contains his later essays on his 
Most of them (if 
not all) bave already appeared in the maga- 
zines, but they are well worth reperusal in a 
permanent form. 

The papers fall mainly into two groups—those 
cerhivg the evolution of primitive man in 
Europe, and those concerning the evolution of 
Protestantism there—with a few scattering but 
fognate essays on hero-worship, Darwin, Clif 
ford, etc. The first chapters, on the arrival of 
man in Europe, give the best popular account 
that we have seen of that interesting subject— 
the only one, indeed, in which the preglacial 
remains in Portugal and California are fairly 
estimated. Some high authorities give less 
weight than Mr. Fiske to the theory of Croll, 
which connects our glacial period with pertur- 


favorite subject of evolution. 


col 


bations of the earth’s orbit some one or two 
hundred thousand years ago. Some of them 
prefer to set a nearer date for that period, and 
consequently for the appearance of that Arctic 
race of cave-dwelling men who accompanied it. 
But the expanse of time since man appeared is 
so great, on any of the computations now in 
scientific favor, as to stagger the imagination, 
and duil it with endless centuries of savagery. 
The exact length of those long periods in which 
humanity seemed to stagnate is not a very vital 
question, for we measure time by its accomplish- 
ment rather than the lapse of the monotonous 
years. 

There is a good deal to be said in favor of the 
theory which Mr. Fiske adopts, that the “ miss- 
ing link,” the ape man who first began to use 
flint weapons and live by his wits rathertban 
his muscles, is to be sought far back in the mio- 
cene period, which was so prolific in new ani 
mal forms; though, in the absence of any re- 
mains but chipped flintsand hacked bones, we 
cannot be sure of the degree of development then 
reacbed. The conditions evidently favored 
change; and variation, once begun, is apt to 
spread, as the botanists who are trying to make 
our flowers sport into new forms to-day are well 
aware. When variation really begins it is not 


hard to continue and direct it, for the previously 
unbroken force of heredity is partially counter 
And so for a time we may well suppose 


acted. 
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that this half-hatched humanity was 
that variations were abundant and 
and that the new and wore intellectual form 
which the struggle for existence assumed, co 
operated with a sexual selection more influenced 
by considerations of beauty than before, so that 
the new race progressed for a time at an exceed- 
ingly rapid rate. 


plastic; 
Important, 


But by the time the period 
was reached to which we must refer the earliest 
discovered human that 
extinct race of hunters preceded the 
glaciers, and whom Mr. Boyd Dawkins calls the 
men of the river drift, we find a race which bad 
taken tie shape of humanity as we know it, but 
had apparently no power to develop its higber 
qualities. Natural selection 
come a static, pot a dynamic power; preserving, 
but no longer improving map. It had roughly 
barmonized bim with hissurroundivgs in favored 
European spots, but it had done so in a way 
which weeded out any further growth there. 
And when the change of climate came, and these 
prematurely arrested men of the river drift died 
out, they left the country to the equally unpro 
gressive but bardier coeval race of Eskimo cave 
dwellers, who moved down from the North with 
the glaciers, and at last retreated northward 
with them, and still exist there with their pri- 
mitive characteristics seemingly unchanged 
since the age of the mammoth. 

This long pericd of savagery lasted for hun- 
dreds of thousands of years, according to Mr. 
Fiske’s computation of time—a stagnant marsh 
of humanity witkout apparently one current of 
progress, The few thousand years of modern pro- 
gress, compared with those interminable centu- 
ries of stupor which roll lifelessiv back torough 
the age of stone weapons, seem but the passing 
phase of-a moment, like the waking of the Em- 
p-ror 
stant once in a century. 


bones, the remains of 


who 


seems to have be- 


3arbarossa from his magic sleep fur anin- 
No one can deny that 
we are now awake and are living ina period of 
rapid evolution; but just what relation it bears to 
the infinitely longer periods of rest or retrogres- 
sion, neither Mr. Fiske nor Mr. Spencer bas yet 
pointed out. All that we know is tbat 
after the final of the glaciers, a 
great awakening of bumanity did come in Asia 
The European record only shows that after the 


some 


time retreat 


restoration of a temperate climate the dark 
h ired Iberian wandered into Europe with his 
dogs and cattle and grain and pottery, brimging 
with bim from the O:ient the rudiments of civi- 
lization, and that the tall blonde Aryan, who 
after a timefollowed bim and couquered bim, 
had the same origin. Pursning the line of phi 
lological argument suggested by Max Miler 
and others, Mr. Fiske reconstructs some part of 
thelost Aryantongue, and derives from it a good 
deal of infurmation of their customsand cbarac- 
ter. Itis very interesting, but, from the evolution 
standpoint, one wants to go further, and learn 
how this strange new civilization arose, with the 
promise of all our modern progress. What 
raised this wonderful Aryan from the dead 
level of the dwellers of the cave and theriver 
drift, and, like the leaven in the parable, gave 
ligbtness and life to the whole world! One ortwo 
things may be suggested. The discovery of the 
art of working bronze must have had some sti 
mulating effect, but one must look deeper fora 
true cause. While fertile Europe stagnated in 
the bands of asingle feeble race, at least three 
great ones were striving together in Asia: the 
ancestors of the Iberian, the Mongol, and the 
Aryan. Then the character of the country en- 
couraged extensive migrations, snd emigration 
isoften a vigorous selection of the best stock, 
particulerly when it is aided by the radical sex- 
ual selection which accompanies a disproportion 
of the sexes and a judicious intermixture of for- 
eign blood; and it is favored and its fruits are 





preserved by pew surroundings. The 
cases of marked race development that can be 
plainly traced in historical times are those of the 

in northern Europe and the Moors in 
both migratory tribes settlingin a land 
fertile than their But then 
Asiatic migrations come quickly to mind, like 
that of tbe Turks into Europe duced 
no such results, so that evidently some other ele 


» only two 


Teutous 
Spain 
more 


ewn, many 


which pr 





ments must have been active with the-e to ex 
plain the awakening 


tion of a rbythmic law 


Mr. Spencer's old sugges 
of alternating evolution 
and disintegration Mr. Fiske bas never given 
much weight to. Probably he recognizes {n its 
notes more of the poet’s music of the spheres 
than the anvil clang of modern 

Toward the middle of the v 
reprints bis reply tothe attack which Dr 


sclence, 

Mr. Fiske 
Wil- 
liam James made upon Spencer in the Atlantic, 


dume 


three years ago. Dr. James, it will be remem 
bered, objected to the insufficient part which 
Spencer assigns tothe intluence of great men 
upon the progress of bumanity; and Mr. Fiske 
speaks with his 


fence. 


master’s authority in his de 

The question of hero worsbip is so much 
a matter of sentiment and of point of view, tbat 
it is safe to say that it will never be decided, 
If one is trying to give a dramatic and lite like 
Mr. Froude does, for 
example—he must perforce throw himself into 
the lives of its great men, and lock at things 
through their eyes; 
sidedness and 


avoidabie, if one weuld keep up the tiusion. 


picture of a past age—as 


and then a certain one 


short-sightedpess is almost un 


On the other band, if one is treating bistory sci 
entifically, and looking not so much for facts as 
forthe general laws which guide the centuries, 
exceptional men disturb the view, and must be 
passed over. In such works as those of Buckle, 
Lecky, or 
Importance, except as an Lilustration of avera, 
We 


Spencer, the individual is of little 


humanity. are look 





the mass, and have toignore toa great ext 
the exceptions ; Just as in certain ma tical 
calculations, where it is important dt 
true mean from a number ¢ livers serva 
tions, those which differ very w v fi 
average are disregarded, and only the nearercnes 
are combined to vet he mesh quantity v s 
tu represent themaitl The illustration is a s 
leading one, bowever, for great geniuses sre aot 
exceptional errors, whicl I in Oisreg 
they are sometl gy more eve than t ~ 

liant spontaneous Variations to which the pat 
ralist looks for improved strains to preserve, 
They seem often to supply tothe great « i 
of thought an impulse which transforms it from 
stagnation to vigorous and sustained actiot 


and so the questi 


n brings us back 
forces which arouse or arrest evolution 

The essays upon Protestantism are those u 
which there will be the most difference of opin- 
ion. It is natural that Mr. Fiske sh: uld look 
forward to the future triumph 
but extremely 


if bis own liberal 
vague religious views: and 
reader wiil notice that he accepts as satisfactory 
Mr. Matthew Arm 


divinity. In 


i's still vaguer detir 


liscussing the causes of the old re 
ligious persecution, Mr. Fisk: 
ficient the usual explanation ; 
n that salvation was on 
and 
that it Was an imperative duty to doevervtbing, 
no matter how extreme, to 
punishment which f 


sprang from the convicti 
ly to be won by accepting a particularcreed, 
eterpal 
unbelief. He at- 
tributes it rather to the hardness and cruelty of 
the times, and to the do 
serting 


} revent the 


lowed 


nineering habit of as- 
Opinion as 
especially to the feeling of corporate responsi- 


one’s own infailible, and 
bility for the religious belief of all the members 
of the of the savage 
notion that the gods will punish us if we suffer 


community—a_ survival 
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of the subject receives a sbort chapter—enters 


onthbetheme of greater interest to the artistic 


reader, of the ‘earliest art on Greek soil.” For, 


in fact, sculpture as art, in contradistinction to 


that sculpture whose purpose was monumental 


and moemotechnic, or lterary, began with the 


Greek adoption of it. Archaic Greek sculpture 


occupies five chapters, followed by six on the 


of Phe: 


ge of Skopas, 


age jiasandecf Polykleitos: these by eight 


yn the ¢ Praxiteles, and Lysippos; 
four on the 
cluding with three on sculpture in anctept Italy 
and under One of the most 


valuable features of the book is the copious ap 


Hellenistic »ge of sculpture, con 
Roman dominion. 


pendix, giving 1,290 notes of refereuce, many 
citations from Greek and Latin writers, a gene 
ral index, and tables of museums, indicating the 
works of the various epochs to be found in them 
—a procuct of great patience, if not always of 
entire exactitude, 
































104 , 


discursive 


Unfortunately, the confused and 
character of the book greatly diminishes its 
popular utility, and ‘its excessive diffuseness 
makes needless labor in the simple reading of it. 
A book on such a theme—dry at best and didac- 
tic if anything—should be condensed and or- 
derly to the last degree, and the authoress bad 
Miilier’s ‘Ancient Art’ 
pactness and orde: 


ac a model in which com- 







srvement are carried 


to the bighest perfe 1 the result of im- 


gall the certal #* 
all the ancient arts, in less than half the bibli- 
eal bulk of Mrs. Mitchell's Such use- 
less digressions as the historical passages, and 
the mythological—where, as in ‘‘The Aryan 
and Semitic Elements in Greek Religion,” they 
have the faintest and most strained relation to 
sculpture—are in their aggregate a burden to 
the avowed function of the book; but when, asin 
the above case, they are completely misleading, 
and betray the want of balanced judgment 
which alone can deal with such uncertain themes, 
the misdirection of the reader is more thanan 
offset to the slender information conveyed in the 
aggregate. The summary in which the 
autuoress dismisses, as put beyond debate, sub- 
jects on which the widest difference of opinion 
exists, only shows that she bas herself given but 
little thought to them. The radical defect of 
her book, indeed, is the too ready acceptance of 
one side of any depated question, according to 
her baving been taken by anex-parte exposition 
of it. Thus, in the chapter named above, we 
read: 


partinp rination we possess of 


volume. 


way 


‘*‘The Pelasgians, according to tradition, wor 
shipped ut Dodona’ one bighest God, Zeus, but 
without images [she migbt have added, that the 
priests of Dudona, on the same authority, are 
spoken of as saying that the gods are powers, for 
they know not their forms] . Hesiod [who 
wrote centuries after the Dodonean simplicity 
of theologs } tells of thirty thousand immortal 
watcnmen of Zeus wandering through the earth 
doing bis bidding; and 1t seems most probable 
that in the people’s fancy the poet’s great ethi- 
cal host were polydemoniacal powers, lower in 
grade than Zeus and inherited from an Aryan 
ancestry, but giving rise in time to gods of high- 
er standing . . Even Apollo aud Athena 
must bave been later and beautifully individu- 
alized members of this great bost: but Apbro- 
dite, we know, was a stranger imported from 
thorougbly foreign shores and peoples.” 

Now, so far as we have a right to “know” 
anything on this subject, the reverse is the case; 
Apolio and Artemis coming to Greece from 
Asia Minor, and Aphrodite being, by the au 
thority of the same traditions, one of the earli- 
est Pelaszic deities and most unjustifiably identi 
fied with Astarte, in 
the Pelasgic legends as Zeus, Dione, and Aphro- 
dite, then Eros. That the subject is abstruse, 
shadowy, and difficult to decide on, is true, but 
this is all the hetter reason why the authoress, 
who had no call to deal with mythology, should 
have avoided charging her already overloaded 
work with matter which should have been bet- 
ter digested in urder to be printed anywhere, 
and which here is a positive drawback to the 
book. 

The Phrygian tombs discovered by Mr. Ram- 
say, and which from their resemblance to those 
at Mykene bave been objects of great arche- 
ological interest, the authoress disposes of with 
judicial briefness, and without reasons—‘* thus 
indicating clearly that the pattern of the My- 
kenzw tombs came from Asia Minor”; when the 
fact is, that, according to the opinion of Mr, 
Ramsay and the character of the work itself, it 
is most probable that the Porygian work is cen- 
turies later than that of Mykene, and, if belong 
ing to the same art, is a provincial and barbarous 
descendant of it. Of that much-debated 
ject, the necropolis of Mykene excavated by 
Schliemann, Mrs, Mitchell says: ‘‘ That these 


s 


We have the genealogy 


sub- 
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tombs of Mykene have a greater antiquity than 
the encircling Cyclopean walls . . . is evi- 
dent from their primitive build, . . . as well 
as from the fact that the Cyclopean walls, on 
reaching this circle, deviate from a regular line, 
etc., thus clearly indicatiug the earlier existence 
of the latter.’ But the truth 1s, that the indica- 
tions all point to the opposite conclusion, show- 
ing beyond any cavil that the tomb was fitted 
to the previously existing walls, of which some 
fragments, as well as others of buildings of the 
Hellenic epoch, are employed in the construc 
tion of the buttresses which held up the barba- 
rous stone-work of the tomb. Again, ‘‘Strabo 
calls the grottoes at Nauplia the work of the 
mythic Kyklopes.” What he speaks of is the 
labyrinth, which is a subterranean work entire- 
ly different from the grottoes, which are com- 
mon rock tombs, apparently of a poor class of 
people, and long posterior to the vaulted tombs 
of Mykene. 

On p. 281, we read : 

“There is much reason to believe, in conse- 
quence of comparisons made by modern study, 
that such fine archaic bronzes were not of Evrus- 
can mavufacture, but were imported from the 
Greek colonies in Southern Italy, and probably 
also from the corresponding cities in their parent 
lands, whence came, as already seen, even so 
great a master as Pythagoras of Samos. ‘To 
this family of archaic bronzes of grand style 
from Italy, but far too noble to be of Etruscan 
origin, must belong such works as the famous 
Chimera in Florence and the splendid Cortona 
lamp, full of the early Iouvian spirit, despite 
their Etruscan inscriptions, which were doubt- 
less scratched in afterward.” 

This shows in brief that the authoress miscon- 
ceives the spirit of Etruscan art, besides being 
heedless of the weight of evidence. The Chime- 
ra and the Oratore of the same museum are so 
eptirely in the spirit of Etruscan art, and so far 
from any form of the Greek—even My kenwan— 
that there is no excuse whatever for attributing 
them to Ionian influences or origin. 

In general, the ‘ History of Ancient Sculpture’ 
shows a want of digesting power, There is no 
gauge of the value of information or opinion, 
and the crudest and least-founded attributions 
seem to have as much value as any other. 
There seems to bave been no effort to 
late and weigh adverse opinions, where they 
exist. This absolutely destroys the critical value 
of the work, and, in fact, leaves it little better 
than amass of notes collected with great dili- 
gence and perseverance, and, in general, with 
the most frank and unbiassed intentions, but 
which, for want of critical acumen, conclude 
nothing and cannot be admitted as an authority 
in matters of art or archeology. If it had been 
limited to the nominal scope—the purely his- 
torical—it would have been a more useful book, 
because smaller and more trustworthy as a 
guide; for its historical element is, in general, 
based on good authority. The authoress enters 
into neediess wsthetical considerations, which 
are sometimes idle and sometimes false. She 
seems to have adopted the German bases for all 
her conclusions ;- but, admirable and sound as 
are the Germans as scientific authorities, and 
wherever patience avd minute research will 
carry them, in esthetical conclusion—in all 
matters, in fact, which pertain to the regions 
of pure art and artistic judgment—we do not 
accept their dicta as of the least authority. 


col- 


Humor, Wit, and Satire of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. Collected and illustrated by John Ash- 
ton. J. W. Bouton. 

HARDLY any method is observable in the ar- 

rangement of the contents of this scrap book. 

Verse and prose, epigrams and riddles, anec- 

dotes and balilads, broadsides and plays, are 

mivgled almost pell-mell ; and, to add to the 





confusion, the author now and again inserts a 
disquisition, or a preface, or a connecting para- 
graph, which is undistinguished ty pographically 
from the reprinted matter. When this bas been 
said, there is little fault to be found with this 
interesting collection. The author bas sup- 
pressed the grosser indecencies which lay ready 
to his band, while leaving enough to show the 
coarseness of the age. He bas annotated the 
text, on the whole usefully, but sometimes un- 
necessarily ; once, we have observed, he has 
failed, as if from inability, todoso. He prints: 
‘*T bad hope (sic) bim off with all bis cloaths.” 
Few readers would be troubled by this form of 
the preterite of ‘‘ help,” least of all those who 
know their ‘Uncle Remus’ by heart: ‘Den 
Brer Wolf, be put in en hope Brer B’ar pull, 
but dez like he didn’t; en den dey all hope ’im, 
en, bless grashus! . . .” Mr. Ashton has also 
furnished each extract with a number referring 
to the list of sources in the appendix: has copied 
in facsimile a large number of curious woodcuts 
appertaining to his material, and has added the 
music of his ballads where he could—some of 
this being well worth recovering. 

We have already indicated the nature of the 
contents. Of all the objects of satire, the wo- 
man, the wife, and particularly ‘‘tbe cruell 
shrow,” is the chief, surpassing the Welshman, 
the Cavalier, the Oxford ‘literary feller,” and 
the Papist. Here is the mildest form of it, 
which sums up not badly one of Lowell’s fa- 
miliar poems. It is taken from ‘ Witts Recre- 
ations. Selected from’ the finest Fancies of 
Moderne Muses’ (1640): 

* Marriage, as old men note, hath likened bin 
Unto a publique feast, or common route, 
Where those that are without would faine get in, 
And those that are within would faine get out.” 

From the same source comes also this bit of 
pleasantry, which may illustrate in one way 
the drinking department of the book, as in an- 
other the fine old ballad of the ‘* Bloody Murther 
of Sir John Barleycorne”’: 

“A fly out of his zlasse a guest did take, 
*Ere with the liquor he his thirst would slake, 
When Lhe had drunk his fill, again the fly 
Into the glasse he put, and said, * Though I 
Love not flyes in my drink, yet others may, 
Whose humor I nor like nor will gainsay.’”’ 

Of the staple jest, the following is a fair speci 
men (from ‘ Coffee House Jests Refined and En- 
larged,’ 4th ed., 1686); 


‘*A Manina bitter cold Winter night was 
passing through the Si:reet, and seeing alla 
Bed, aod no Candle in any Window neither: 
then betbought bimself of this project; fur then 
be went up and down crying Fire, Fire, woich 
made several come to the Windows: ‘They 
askt bim where? where? He told them that he 
did not know, for if he did, be would go tot to 


warm himself; For, says be, I am devilish 
cold.” 
What is most interesting, perhaps, is the 


reader’s recognition of old joes to which he is 
hereby enabled to give approximate dates, 
Thus one meets with the story of the old woman 
not ready to be put to shame by the little boy 
who knew his Creator, as ‘‘he was made but 
t’ other day ” (1693); of the surgeon who sends 
for a plaister without delay for an alarming 
wound that *‘ will heal of it self” if the messen- 
ger does not make great haste (same date); of the 
“Conceited Scholarthat was lately come from 
Oxford,” who *‘ would needs be forming of 
Sylogismes,” proves that two glasses of wine 
set before him ‘‘at the Mitre Tavern in the 
Poultrey” are three, and is left to drink the 
third as best he can (same date); of the man 
with whom it was ‘‘ not so well neither” that be 
was married, because he had taken a shrew, and 
“not so ill neither” when his house was burved, 
‘‘for my Wife was burned init ”—and all the 
wells and ills between (same date); of the man 
who would vot weep under “‘a melting sermon” 
*** because,’ says he, ‘I am not of this Parish’? ’ 
(1697); of the man who had as lief go tosea 
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though hisancestors died there, as another man 
to bed whose father, etc., had died there (1669), 
Add the tanner who finds London fashions *‘ not 
like the Countries, for here the stones are fast 
in the streets, and the Dogs are loose,” and ex 
cuses himself for not using the blunt end of bis 
pike against the butcher’s dog because the dog 
had not his blunt and runne bis 
taile” at him (16502). Here, too, occur the am 
biguous verses ** to be understood two ways”: 


‘used end, 


“Tsaw a Peacock witha fiery tail. 
Isaw a blazing Comet, drop down hail. 
Isaw a Cloud,” ete. 
(‘Westminster Drollery,’ 1672). And 
finally, is theculprit who retorts with a grace 
less pause upon the justice: 


here, 


“ Sir, Lam no Dog, 
Nor so errant a Rogue 
As your Worship——takes me to be ” 
‘ Westminster Quibbles in Verse,’ 1672) 

Mr. Asbton offers this book as an illustration 
of ‘‘Merrie England”; but its mirthfulvess 1s 
far from being so great as to repress reflections 
on the evolution of humor in two centuries. 
Some of the jocosities are almost naif in their 
want of anythiug to stir the risibles, and in this 
class are anecdotes of what were doubtless actual 
occurrences, aud which, when seen, were comical 
enough, but become vapid in the telling. We 
have room for only a sing'e typical instance, 
taken, by the way, from ‘ The Sackfull of Newes’ 
1675): 

‘*A Certain Butcher was flaying a Calf at 
night, and bad stuck a lighted Candle upon his 
head, because he would be the quicker about his 
business, and when he had dove be thought to 
take the same Candle to ligbt bim to bed ; but 
he had forgot where he bad set it, aid sougbt 
about the House for it, and all the while it stuck 
in his Cap upon his head, and ligbted him in 
seeking it. At the last one of bis fellows came 
and asked him what he sought for. ‘ Marry 
(quoth he), T look for the Candle which I did 
flay the Caif withal.” ‘Why, thou Fool,’ qd. be, 
‘thou hast a Candle in thy Cap.’ And tben he 
felt towards bis Cap, and took away the Can 
dle burning, wWhereat there was great laughing 
and be mucked for bis labour, as he was well 
worthy.” 

Compare this, for its realism, with the imagi 
native humor of the following sample of the 
‘funny column ” of our American daily press: 

**A colored individual who went down on the 
slippery flags at the corner of Woodward Ave 
nue and Congress Street, scrambled up and back 
ed out into the street, and took a long look to 
ward the roof of tbe nearest building. 

** You fell from that third-story window !° 
remarked a pedestrian who had witnessed the 
tumble, 

‘*** Boss, I believes yer!’ was the prompt re 
ply, ‘bus what puzzles me am de quesbun of 
how I got up dar’, an’ why I was leanin’ outer 
de winder !’” 


Problems in Political Economy. 
Sumner. Henry Holt & Co. 
THIS collection will be of great service to in- 
structors, not only as furnishing them with a 
supply of exercises for their pupils and thus 
helping to do away with the old-fashioned sys- 
tem of recitations, but also as enabling taem to 
test their own knowledge and powers of exposi- 
tion: the book might, in fact, be used as a 
breviary with excellent results, The number of 
problems happens to be 366, which would allow 
ne for every day inthe year including Sundays, 
and an extra one for leap year, 


By William G. 


We can fear- 
lessly say that if any ove has the courage to 
devote that amount of time exclusively to an- 
swerlng these questions, be will never regret it— 
f he survives it. It was once said that it was 
impossible for any buman being to be so wise as 
Lord Thurlow 
that the present graduates of Yale are so far su- 
mastery of 
Some of them 
convictions concerning those 


looked ; aud we cannot believe 


perior to the former ones as the 
these problems would indicate. 
imply 


definite 





fundamental principles of philosophy and buman 
society that have been in debate since man be 
came a thinking being, and others relate to sub 
jects upon which it cannot be said that econo 
mists have cometo any agreement. 

For example, to answerthe question, ‘Is po 
deductive or an indu 
in apy but parrot fashion, presupposes 


litical economy a 
science?” 
a profound acquaintance with logic an: 
scientific metbods. The question, ** What would 
be the effect of technical and iudustmal schools, 
maintained by taxation, on the wages of art 
sans ?” 


the relation 


opens the whole subject of 
of the state to its subjects, and implies positiy 


conclusions as to the comparative effects 
taxation upon rents and wages, Some of the 
longer questions are still more far-react 
but we have not space to quote them, Nev 


theless, it is well to ask such questions if it be 
understood that not truth. but the 
truth. As Professor Sumner 
the questions are leading, but although bis 
pupils may be trained to give certain answers of 
a more or 


the end is 


search for says 


less ready-made character, the very 


method of instruction that he adopts necessarily 


develops the judgment. As he remarks in his 


introduction, the object of his exercises Is to dk 
velop some independent power of thinking and 
of applying the principles which have been 
learned; but the power of criticising thes 


Appiviby 


We are apprebensive that the statement, 


principles is acquired with the power of 
them. 
“Thave long used fallacies as auniliary to my 
other ciass-reom work,’ may be seized upon by 
captious 
but it can be 
their fallacies to which the auth 
Wwe repeat, the book 


protectionists damaging admis 
that it is 
W bi 


much value t 


Aas a 


sion; met by showing 
ir refers. 
will be of 
teachers, we can bardly agree 


Sumner in the view that a 


with PP 


person Who bas stud 


ied only an elementary text-book can deal with 
these problems. Tuey are in many cases so 


worded as to be nearly uuin‘elligible to those 


who have neither heardthe author's expositior 
of the subjects, nor read the works containing 
the doctrine to be criticised. Even to atv: 

however, the work will be suggestive. Some of 


tbe problems are taken from Miulnes’s 
of 2,000 ] 


questions from English examinat 


papers. The book is of a convenient size f 
pocket. 
Jonn Greenkteaf Whittier, A Biograpby | 


Francis H. 
good & Co 


Underwood. Boston: J. R. Os 
ISS, 

WE are not persuaded that this book has a 

title to existence. The 
it is that it has 


most that can be sa 


been prepared, if not witht 
approval, at least with the assistance, of the 
poet, and is the neurest approach to an aut 
graphy that we are ever likely to get from h 


But then, when we examine the new personal 


and genealogical details, we do not fi 
they add enough to what bad been already put 
lished to justify another ar 
Itis something to learn that 
who 





came over was not I 
not have been called ** Friend Whit 


Kennedy in his biography ip 





Ing so, We might have expected t 
actly which one of his 
denomination. 


descendants joine 
By inference it was his vour 
est son, the poet's great grandfather, who mar 
ried a Quakeress, Again, in a much more im 
portant matter, Mr. U 


aerw 1 has ne lected 


to better the work of his predecessors. He rm 
peats the tradition, fir which Joshua Coffi 
the historian of Newbury, was responsible, that 
through the Batchelder family (on his motner’s 


side) Whittier is of one bl 
ster: and he enl: 


Wet 


xl with Daniel 





of renius were to fur 


haps the next best thing is to supply their 
er of memoirs and diaries,who 


i this and that quarter the scat 
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gentlemen who trusted their fame only to their 


public works 
In this spirit the compiler of these 


literary or other celebrities has gatbered up the 


eSSAVS On 


stories about Macaulay or Randolph, or who 
ever it may be, and bound them together by the 
slightest thread of comment W hep, as some 
times happens, there is a dearth of witticisms or 


adventures in the career under review, he helps 





the matter out by inserting other tales of kin 
dred spirits, or even less apposite padding, such 
as Arabic proverbs or moral apotbegms. Now, 


the elder Disraeli, he seems se 


lecting from his commonplace book or rummag 


in the manner of 


ing his library to make up his patchwork essay ; 
again, like Montaigne, he slips into a paper 
‘Habit” the 
there, and everywhere. 


or 
most various material quoted 
Such 


on 
from here, authors 
he evidently 


easy to him,while be 


loves and has im mind; perhaps it 
read the one or the 
other, But the trial 
bow much easier it always is to miss the secret 
of that t to the Englishman’s 
works the pervading sense of scholarly cultiva- 
and to the affability of 
It is harder to be a Disraeli ora 
Boswell—at least it is 
Possibly the seeming haste 


seemed 
to make similar books, in 


uch which gives 


tion, Frenchman's the 
noble 
Montaigne 
Mr. 
in which the papers were put togetber 
rhe repeti- 
John Rus- 


leisure, 
than a so in 
Russell's case 
made the 
result worse than it must needs be. 

tion of the from Lord 
sell, or the same old anecdote of Johnson, grows 
monotonous; for pall the 
taste. More at would have 


made comparison with the suggested models less 


same extract 
even gossip may on 
tention to styie, too, 


odious. 
like 
The 
in bis search and pro 
all he found. Such as 
of this kind 
, and are not 


those who 


no fault, 


In re the substance, 


collectanea of this sort need find 


gard to 


author has been diligent 


fuse In communicating 


ha ve occasion for stories (and the 


kind is often excellent above the 
peccadillo of adorning the 


second-hand glitter that 


Holt & 


in the new 


ir addresses or conver- 
looks like 


Co. 


sation with 


Henry 
Have ready, 
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polite learning, will find this volume excellent | Froude, J 


for their purposes. A certain amount of rub 
bish and dust may be expected, as in any virtu- 
oso’s cabinet, but there are good things enough 
besides and well worth attention. It is not 
often that in the space of twenty-two pages (but 
without one original word) one can obtain so 
clear an idea of the talk of Coleridge; nor was 
its monotony and bathos ever more finely given 
than by its comparison, as here, to a great river 
like the St. Lawrence, a cataract, the Pontic 
Sea, a lake overflowing ininextricable currents 
and regurgitations, an ocean’s ebb and flow, a 
river that imposes silence, the ocean, the waters 

and so on to the end of Neptune's geography. 
the essay Woolman, we have a 
liking: the impression it leaves is as softening 
and ennobling asthe one in Coleridge’s case 1s 
But, after all, it is melancholy to 
writer dealing with poets like Burns 
Jobnson with such interest in their 
outward life, and such neglect of what makes 
them remembered, as if they were the cronies 
of Pepys instead of the brothers of Shakspere. 
Such a method is good enough fora wit like 
Foote, but not for one like Lamb. The whole 
volume reads like a Sunday newspaper—“‘repor- 
torial” in substance, realistic, with a spice of mo- 
rality and religion here and there, aud intermi- 
nably long 


For on too, 


humorous. 
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